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T1 O bis Ru LIGION, | 

Character differeth from a 
Picture only in this, every 
Part of it muſt be like, but it is not 


21 neceſſary that every Feature ſhould 


be comprehended i in it as in a Picture, 
only ſome of the moſt remarkable. 


Dis Prince at his firſt entrance 
into the World had Adverſity for 
his Introd ucer, which is generally 
thought to be no ill one, but in his 
caſe it proved fo, and laid the foun- 


dation of moſt of thoſe Misfortunes 
B or 


A Charafter of 


or Errors, that were the cauſes of the 


great Objections made to him. 
The firſt Effect it had was in re- 
lation to his Religion. _ 
The ill-bred familiarity of the 
Scorch Divines had given him a 
diſtaſte of that part of the Proteſtant 


Religion. He was left then to the 


little Remnant of the Church of Eng- 
land in the Fauxbourg St. Germain; 
which made ſuch a kind of figure, 
as might eaſily be turn'd in ſuch a 
manner as to make him loſe his ve- 
neration for it. In a refined Country 
where Religion appeared in Pomp 


and Splendor, the outward appear- 


ance of ſuch unfaſhionable Men was 
made an Argument againſt their Re- 
ligion; and a young Prince not 
averſe to rallery, was the more ſuſ- 

ceptible of a contempt for it. 
The Company he kept, the Men 
in his Pleaſures, and the Arguments 
of 


** — — - 


Pleaſures. 


Ning CuARALES Il, 
of State that he ſhould not appear 
too much a Proteſtant, whilſt he 
expected Aſſiſtance from a Popiſh 
Prince; all theſe, together with a 
habit encouraged by an Applica- 
tion to his Pleaſures, did fo looſen 
and untie him from his firſt Impreſ- 
ſions, that I take it for granted, after 
the firſt Vear or two, he was no more 
a Proteſtant. If you ask me what 
he was, my anſwer muſt be, that 
he was of the Religion of a young 


Prince in his warm Blood, whoſe En- 


quiries were more applied to find Ar- 


guments againſt believing, than to lay 
any ſettled Foundations for acknow- 


ledging Providence, Myſteries, &c. 


A General Creed, and no very long 


one, may be preſumed to be the utmoſt 


Religion of one, whoſe Age and In- 
_ clination could not well ſpare any 


Thoughts that did not tend to his 
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A Charafer of 

In this kind of Indifference or Un- 
thinkingneſs, which is too natural in 
the beginnings of Life to be heavily 
cenſured, I will fuppoſe he might paſs 
ſme conſiderable part of his Youth. 


f muſt preſume too that no Occaſions 


were loſt, during that Time, to in- 
finuate every thing to bend him to- 
wards Popery. Great Art without in- 
termiſſion, againſt Youth and Eaſineſs, 
which are ſeldom upon their guard, 


muſt have. its Effect. A Man is to 
be admired if he reſiſteth, and there- 


fore cannot reaſonably be blamed if 


he yieldeth to them. Men the cri- 
tical Minute was, Ill not undertake 
to determine ; but certainly the in- 


ward Conviction doth generally pre- 


cede the outward Declarations : At 


what diſtances, dependeth upon Mens 


ſeveral Complexions and Circum- 


ſtances 


- no ſtated Period can be 
fixed. Vl 


It 


King CHARLES II. 
It will be ſaid that he had not Re- 
ligion enough to have Conviction; 
that is a vulgar Error. Convic- 
tion indeed is not a proper word but 
where a Man is convinced by Reaſon; 
but in the common acceptation, it 
is applied to thoſe who cannot tell 


why they are ſo: If Men can be 


at leaſt as poſitive in a Miſtake as 


when they are in the right; they 
may be as clearly convinced when 


they do not know why, as when they 
do. 

I nad preſume that no Man of the 
King's Age, and his Methods of Life, 


could poflibly give a good reaſon for 
changing theReligionin which he was 
born, let it be what it will. But our Paſ- 


ſions are much oftener convinced than 
our Reaſon. He had but little Read- 
ing, and that tending to his Pleaſures 
more than to his Inſtruction. In the 


Library of a young Prince, the ſolemn 
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Folios ure not much rumpled, Books 
of a lighter 5 have the Dog's 8 


Ears. 
Some pretend to be very preciſe in 


the time of his Reconciling; 1 


Cardinal de Reræ, Se. Iwill not en- 
ter into it minutely, but whenever it 
was, it is obſervable that the Govern- 


ment of France did not think it ad- 


viſeable to diſcover it openly; ; upon 
which ſuch obvious Reflections may 
be made, that I will not mention them. 

Such a Secret can never be put into 
a place which is ſo cloſely ſtopt, that 
there ſhall be no Chinks. Whiſpers 
went about, particular Men had In- 
timations: Cromwell had his Adver- 
tiſements in other things, and this 
was as well worth his paying for. 
There was enough ſaid of it to ſtartle 


a great many, though not univerſally 


diffuſed; So much, that if the Go- 


: rernment here, had not crumbled of 


itſelf, 


King CHARLES II. 


itſelf, his Right alone, with that and 


other clogs upon it, would hardly 
have thrown it down. I conclude 


that when he came into England he 
was as certainly a Roman Catholich, 
as that he was a Man of Pleaſure; 
both very conſiſtent by viible Ex- 
perience. 

Wu impertinent to give 8 


for Mens changing their Religion. 


None can give them but themſelves, 
as every Man has quite a different way 
of arguing: A thing which may 


very well be accounted for. They 
are differing kinds of Wit, to be quick 
to find a Fault, and to be capable to 


find out a Truth: There muſt be i in- 
duſtry in the laſt; the firſt requires 


only a lively 8 that catcheth hold 


of the weak fide of any thing, but 


to chooſe the frong one is another 
Talent. The reaſon why Men of 


Wit are often the lazieſt in their En- 
B 4 quiries 
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their Thoughts ſo faſt, that they are 


apt to be tired, and they faint in the 
drudgery of a continued Application. 
Have not Men of great Wit in all 


times permitted their Underſtandings 


to give way to their firſt Impreſſions? 
It taketh off from the Diminution 
when a Man doth not ind a thing; 
and the King had then other Buſi- 


neſs: The inferior part of the Man 
was then in Poſſeſſion, and the Facul- 
ties of the Brain, as to ſerious and 
painful Enquiries, were laid afleep 


at leaſt, tho not extinguiſhed. Care- 


leſs Men are moſt ſubject to Su- 
perftition. Thoſe who do not ſtudy 


Reaſon enough to make it their 


Guide, have more Unevenneſs : As 


they have N eglects, ſo they have 


Starts and Frights; Dreams will 


ſerve the turn; Omens and Sickneſſes 


have violent and ſudden Effects upon 


them. 


aw 


them. 


King Cranes II. 

Nor is the ſtrength of an 
Argument ſo effectual from its in- 
trinſick Force, as by its being well 


ſuited to the Temper of the Party. 


The genteel part of the Catholick 
Religion might tempt a Prince that 
had more of the fine Gentleman than 
his governing Capacity required: and 


the exerciſe of Indulgence to Sinners 


being more frequent in it, than of in- 


ficting Penance, might be ſome re- 


commendation. Miſtreſſes of that Faith 

are ſtronger Specificks in this caſe, 

than any that are in Phyſi cx. 
The Roman Catholicks complained 


| of his Breach of Promiſe to them 
Very early. * There were broad peep- ; 


ings out, Glimpſes ſo often repeated, 
that to diſcerning Eyes it was flar- 
ing: In the very firſt Year there were 
ſuch Suſpicionsas produced melancho- 


ly ſhakings of the Head, which were 


| very 
* Upon the Words of his Declaration. 
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A Charaf#ter of | 
very ſignificant. His unwillingnek 


to marry a Proteſiant was remarka- 
ble, though both the Catholick and 
the Chriſtian Crown would have 


adopted her. Very early in his 
Youth, when any German Princeſs 
was propoſed, he put off the diſ- 
courſe with Rallery. A thouſand 


little Circumſtances.were a kind of 
accumulative Evidence, which in 


theſe Caſes may be admitted. 
Men that were earneſt Proteſtants 


were under the ſharpneſs of his Diſ- 
pleaſure, expreſſed by Rallery, as 
well as by other ways. Men near 


him have made Diſcoveries from 
ſudden breakings out in Diſcourſe, 
Sc. which ſhewed there was a Root. 
It was not the leaſt skilful part 


of his concealing himſelf, to make 


the World think he leaned towards 
an Indifference in Religion. | 


He 


nd 


his 


el 
dif- 


ef 


King CnarLs II. 
He had Sickneſſes before his Death, 
in which he did not trouble any 
Proteſtant Divines; thoſe who ſaw 


him hon his Dearb. bed fave a great 
deal. 


As to his writing thoſe * Papers, he 

Though neither his 
Temper nor Education made him 
very fit to be an Author, yet in 


might do it. 


this caſe, (a known Topick, fo 


very often repeated) he might write 


it all himſelf, and yet not one word 
of it his own. That Church's Argu- 
ment doth fo agree with Men unwill- 


ing to take pains, the Temptation of 


putting an End to all the trouble of 


enquiring is ſo great, that it muſt 


be very ſtrong reaſon that can reſiſt : 

The King had only his meer natural 
Faculties, without any Acquiſitions 
to improve them; ſo that it is no 


wonder, 


* Two Papers in Defence of the Roman Catbolick Reli- 
gion, found in this King's ſtrong Box, in his own hand, and 
publiſhed by King James II. afterwards, 


ITT 
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ſelf, and diſguiſing his "Thoughts, 


A Charafter of 


wonder, if an Argument which 


gave ſuch Eaſe and Relief to his 
Mind, made ſuch an Impreſſion, 


that with thinking often of it, (a 
Men are apt to do of every thing 
they like) he might, by the Effect 
chiefly of his Memory, put together 
a few Lines with his own Hand, 


without any help at the time; inf 


which there was nothing extraor- 
dinary, but that one ſo little in- 


clined to write at all, ſhould prevail 


with himſelf to do it with the 80. 
. of a aan | 


II. eee 


N E great Objection made to 
him was the concealing him-| 


In this there ought a Latitude to be 


given; it is a Defect not to have it 


at 


Ring PETTY II. 
Lat all, and a Fault to have it too 


low the Mean : like all other things, 
as ſoon as ever Men get to do them 


"Ewell, they cannot eaſily hold from 


even in the leaſt . as ſing- 
| | bs &c 


Ile and Neglects, from one 


reaſon; in England he was to diſ- 


\ King upon the Throne hath as 
great Temptations (though of ano- 


might have his Times of Diſ- 
embling as much with him, as 
ing of France : So he was in 4 


School. 


it 


much. Human Nature will not al- 


doing them too much. Tis the caſe 
In France, he was to diſſemble 


1 too, though for other Cauſes; ; 


her kind) to diſſemble, as a King 
in Exile. The King of France 


e could have to do it with the 


No King can be & little line | 
to diſſemble but he muſt needs learn 


13 
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it from his Subjects, who every Day 
give him ſuch Leſſons of it. Diſ- 
ſimulation is like moſt other Quali- 
ties, it hath two Sides; it is neceſ- 
fary, and yet it is dangerous too; 
To have none at all layeth a Man 
open to Contempt, to have too much] 
expoſeth him to Suſpicion, which] 
is only the leſs diſhonourable Incon- 
venience. If a Man doth not take] 
very great Precautions, he is never] 
ſo much ſhewed as when he en: 
deavoureth to hide himſelf. One 
Man cannot take more pains to hide 
himſelf, than another will do to ſeef 
into him, eſpecially in the Caſe 4 
Kings. 

It is none of this exalted Faculties 
of the Mind, ſince there are Cham- 
ber-Maids will do it better than any 
Prince in Chriſtendom, Men given] 
to diſſembling are like Rooks at 
play, they will cheat for Shillings 
they 


King CHARLES II. 
they are ſo uſed to it. The vulgar 
11-EDefinition of Difſembling is down- 
i1 right Lying; that kind of it which 
Mis leſs ill-bred cometh pretty near it. 
only Princes and Perſons of Honour 
nfmuſt have gentler Words given to 
Icheir Faults, than the nature of them 
may in themſelves deſerve. 
Princes diſſemble with too many, 
not to have it diſcovered ; no wonder 
then that He carried it fo far that 
en it was diſcovered. Men compared 
Notes, and got Evidence; ſo that 
fithoſe whoſe Morality would give 
> ſee them leave, took it for an Excuſe for 
e of ſerving him ill. Thoſe who knew 
Inis Face, fixed their Eyes there; and 
Ilties thought it of more Ann to 
am- Iſee, than to hear what he ſaid. 
- an} His Face was as little a Blab as 
ziven moſt Mens, yet though it could not 
s at be called a prattling Face, it would 
lings ſometimes tell Tales to a good Ob- 
_ FR. ſerver. 
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ſerver. When he thought fit to be 
mory; there was hardly a Blot that 
this ſhewed the Strength of his Diſ-| 
fitted his preſent Purpoſe, but it 


more upon their Guard againſt him. 
comfortable Opinion Men have off 


half deſtroyed without it. 
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A Chara@er of 
angry, he had a very peeviſh Me- 
eſcaped him. At the ſame time that] 
ſimulation, it gave warning too; it 
made a Diſcovery that put Men] 


Only Self- flattery furniſheth perpe- 
tual Arguments to truſt again: The 


themſelves keepeth up Human So- 
ciety, which would be more than 


* "ER 
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I.. may be faid chat his Indligh 
tions to Love were the Effects o 
Health, and a good Conſtitution, 
with as little mixture of the Se- 

rapbick 


King CHARLES II. 


raphich part as ever Man had: And 


though from that Foundation Men 


often raiſe their Paſſions; I am apt 


to think his ſtayed as much as any 


Man's ever did in the lower Region. 
This made him like eaſy Miſtreſſes: 


They were generally reſigned to 
him while he was abroad, with an 
implied Bargain. Heroick refined 
Lovers place a good deal of their 
Pleaſure in the Difficulty, both 
for the vanity of Conqueſt, and 


as a better earneſt of their Kind- 
neſs. 


After he was ; fiend; Miſtreſſes 


were recommended to him ; which 
is no ſmall matter in a Court, and 


not unworthy the Thoughts even of 
a Party. A Miſtreſs either dexterous 


in herſelf, or well- inſtructed by thoſe 
that are fo, may be very uſeful to 


| her Friends, not only in the imme- 
diate Hours of her Miniſtry, but by 


Cc -- Bow 
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learnt in a Romance; 
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her Influences and Infinuations at 


other times. It was reſolved gene- 
rally by others, whom he ſhould 
have in his Arms, as well as whom 


he ſhould have in his Councils. Of 


a Man who was fo capable of 


chooſing, he choſe as ſeldom as any 
Man that ever lived. 


He had more properly, at leaſt 


in the beginning of his Time, a 


good Stomach to his Miſtreſſes, than 
any great Paſſion for them. His 
taking them from others was never 
and indeed 
fitter fora Philoſopher than a Knight- 
Errant. His Patience for their Frail- 
ties ſhewed him no exact Lover. It 


is a Herely according to a true 


Lover's Creed, ever to forgive an In- 


fidelity, or the Appearance of it. 
Love of Eaſe will not do it, where 
the Heart is much engaged; but | 


where mere Mature is the Motive, 
it 


OP LP 
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King CHARLES II. 


it is poſſible for a Man to think righter 
than the common opinion, and to 


argue, that a Rival taketh away no- 


thing but the Heart, and en all 
the reſt. 


In his latter Times he WE: no Love, 
but inſenſible Engagements that made 


it harder than moſt might apprehend 


to untie them. The Politichs might 


have their part; a Secret, a Com- 


miſſion, a Confidence in critical 
Things, though it doth not give a 
Leaſe for a preciſe term of Vears, yet 
there may be Difficulties in diſmiſſing 
them; there may be no Love all 


the while; perhaps the contrary. 


He was ſaid to be as little conſtant 
as they were thought to be. Though 
he had no Love, he muſt have 
ſome Appetite, or elſe he could 
not keep them for meer eaſe, or for 
che Love of ſauntring; Miſtreſſes 


are frequently apt to be uneaſy; 
G3 : they 
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20 
they are in all Reſpects craving 


A Charaf@er of 


Creatures; fo that though the taſte 


an 

of thoſe Joys might be flattened c 

yet a Man who loved Pleaſure ſo af m 
to be very unwilling to part with it to 

might (with the Aſſiſtance of hi fo 

Fancy, which doth not grow old ſd th 
faſt) reſerve ſome ſupplemental En P] 


tertainments, that might make thei 
perſonal Service be ſtill of uſe to him, 
The Definition of Pleaſure, is what w 


_ pleaſeth, and if that which graveſſ b 


Men may call a corrupted Fancy, ſhall v 


adminſter any Remedies for putting tr 


off mourning for the loſs of Vouth ti 


who ſhall blame it? 
The young Men ſeldom apply thei 


elder have an Intereſt to be gentle 
towards a Miſtake, that ſeemeth to 
make ſome kind of amends for their t 
Decays. 


0 
v 
Conti to theſe Matters; and the 
u 
v 
t 


Het 


King CHARLES II. 

He had Wit enough to /uſped, 
and he had Wit enough too not to 
care : The Ladies got a great deal 
more than would have been allowed 
to be an equal bargain in Chancery, 
for what they did for it; but neither 


the manner, nor the meaſure of 


Pleaſure is to be judged by others. 
Little Inducements at firſt grew 


into ſtrong Reaſons by degrees. Men 
who do not conſider Circumſtances, 
but judge at a diſtance, by a general 


way of arguing, conclude if a Miſ- 


treſs in ſome Caſes is not immediately 
turned off, it muſt needs be that the 


Gallant is incurably ſubjected. This 


will by no means hold in private 
Men, much leſs in Princes, who are 
under more Entanglements, from 
which they cannot ſo — looſen : 
themſelves. 


His Miſtreſſes were as Aiffirent | in 
their Humours, as they were in their 


1 Looks, 
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Looks. They gave Matter of very 


different Reflections. The laſt 
eſpecially was quite out of the Defini- 


tion of an ordinary Miſtreſs; the | 


Cauſes and the Marmer of her being 
Hrſt introduced were very different. 
A very peculiar Diſtinction was 


ſpoken of, ſome extraordinary 8o0- 


lemnit ies that might dignify, though 
not ſanctify her Function. _ Her 
Chamber was the true Cabinet Coun 
cil. The King did always by 


his Councils, as he did fometimes 


by his Meals; he fat down out of 
form with the Queen, but he ſupped 


below Stairs. To have the Secrets of 


a King, who happens to have too 


many, is to have a King in Chains: 


He muſt not only, not part with 
her, but he muſt in his own Defence 


diſſemble his diſlike : The leſs kind- 


neſs he hath, the more he muſt 
mew? 


he Dutcheſs of Porgſanoutb. 


1 PS 
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ſhew : There is great difference be- 
tween being fled, and being tied. 
He was the firſt, not the laſt. If he 


| had quarelled at ſome times, beſides 
other Advantages, this Miſtreſs had 


a powerful Second; (one may ſup- 
poſe a kind of a Guarantee) this to 
a Man that loved his Eaſe, though 
his Age had not helped, was ſufficient. 


Ihe thing called Sauntering, is a 
ſtronger Temptation to Princes than 


it is to others. The being galled 
with Importunities, purſued from one 
Room to another with asking Faces; 
the diſmal Sound of unreaſonable 


Complaints, and ill-grounded Pre- 
tences; the Deformity of Fraud ill- 


diſguiſed ; all theſe would make 
any Man run away from them; 
and I uſed to think it was the Mo- 


it was more properly taking Sanc- 


tuary. To get into a Room, Where 


84 all 
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| 


is as little doubt but he made his 
upon them too: 
Chinks he would ſee through them 
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all Buſineſs was to ſtay at the Door, 


excepting ſuch as he was diſpoſed to 


admit, might be very acceptable to 
a younger Man than he was, and 
He ſlumber- 
ed after Dinner, had the noiſe of the 


leſs given to his Eaſe. 


Company to divert him, without 


their Solicitations to importune him. | 
In theſe Hours where he was more 


unguarded, no doubt the cunning 


Men of the Court took their times 


to make their Obſervations, and there 
Where Men had 


as ſoon as any Man about him. There 
was much more real Buſineſs done 


there in his Politick, than there was 


in his perſonal Capacity, Hans pede 


in uno; and there was the French part 


of the cnt which was not the 


leaſt. 


In 
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In ſhort, without endeavouring to 
find more Arguments, he was »/ed 
toit. Men do not care to put off a 


Habit, nor do often ſucceed when 


they go about it. His was not an 


wunthinkingneſs ; he did not perhaps 


think ſo much of his Subjects as 
they might wiſh; but he was far 


from wanting to think of him- 
ſ lt. 


I” ; 


IV. His Cox DU 70 his MinisTERs. 


he did with his Miſtreſſes; he 
uſed them, but he was not in love 
with them. He ſhewed his Judg- 


ment in this, that he cannot properly 


be ſaid ever to have had a Favourite, 


though ſome might look ſo at a diſ- 
tance. The preſent uſe he might 
have of them, made him throw Fa- 


E lived: with his Miniſters as 
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vours 
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vours upon them, which might lead 


the lookers on into that miſtake; but 


he tied himſelf no more to them, 
than they did to him, which im- 


plied a ſufficient Liberty on either ſide. 


Perhaps he made dear Purcbaſes: 
If he ſeldom gave profuſely, but 
where he expected ſome unreaſonable 
thing, great Rewards were material 


Evidences againſt thoſe who received 


them. 
He was free of acceſs to > them, 


| which was a very gaining Quality; 
He had at leaſt as good a Memory 


for the Faults of his Miniſters as for 


their Services; and whenever they fell, 
the whole Inventory came out; there 


was not a {lip omitted. 


That ſome of his Miniſters fone 


ed to have a Superiority, did not 
ſpring from his Reſignation to them, 
He choſe rather to 


but to his Eaſe. 
be eclipſed than to be troubled. = 
e 


King CHARLEsõ II. 
His Brother was a Miniſter, and 


he had his Jealouſies of him. At 


the ſame time that he raiſed him, 
he was not diſpleaſed to have him 
leſſened. The cunning Obſervers 
found this out, and at the fame time 
that he reigned in the Cabinet, he 
was very familiarly uſed at the private 
Supper. 

A Miniſter turned off is like a 
Lady's Waiting-Woman, that know- 
eth all her Waſhes, and hath a 


| ſhrewd gueſs at her Strayings : 80 
thete is danger in turning them off, 
Jas well as in keeping them. 

He had back Stairs to convey In- 


formations to him, as well as for 
other Uſes; and though ſuch Infor- 
mations are ſometimes dangerous, 
(eſpecially to a Prince that will not 
take the pains neceſſary to digeſt 
them) yet in the main, that humour 


of navy every. body againſt any 
body, 
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body, kept thoſe about him in more 
awe, than they would have been 
without it. I do not believe that 
ever he truſted any Man, or any 
ſet of Men fo entirely, as not to have 
ſome Secrets, in which they had 25 
ſhare : As this might make him leſs 
well ſerved, fo in ſome degree it might 
make him the leſs impoſed upon. 


You may reckon under this Article 


niſters of the Cabinet, and Miniſters 
of the Ruelle ; the Ruelle was often 
the /aft Appeal. Thoſe who were not 
well there, were uſed becauſe they 
were neceſſary at the time, not be- 


{ Tenure was a little uncertain, His 


1 to him as Doctors do Phyſick, wrap 
it up in ſomething to make it 7% 
unpleaſant; ſome skilful Digreſſions 

3 were 


his Female Miniftry ; for though heff 
had Miniſters of the Council, Mi- 


| gcauſe they were lied; ſo that their 


f Miniſters were to adminiſter Buſineſs | 


talk. 
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were ſo far from being Impertinent, 


that they could not many times fix 
him to a fair Audience without them. 
His averſion to Formality made him 


diſlike a ſerious Diſcourſe, if very 


long, except it was mixed with ſome- 


thing to entertain him. Some even 
of the graver ſort too, uſed to carry 
this very far, and rather than fail, 


uſe the coarſeſt kind of youthful 


In ere, } he was upon pretty 
even Terms with his Miniſters, and 
could as eaſily bear heir being hang- 


ed as ſome of them could his being 


abuſed. 


6 2 - — 


5 "Y his WIr and Convensation. 
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18 Wit confifted chiefly in the 


Quickneſs of his Aßpprebenſion. 


His e made him find 


Faults, 
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Faults, and that led him to ſhort ſhip 


Sayings upon them, not — y 
but often very good. tur 
By his being abroad, he con- 

tracted a Habit of converſing fami- 
liarly, which added to his natural po, 
Genius, made him very apt to zalk; N 
perhaps more than a very nice Je Ko 
ment would approve. Ihe! 
He was apter to make booked A. Wib 
lufions upon any thing that gave the ſr 
leaſt occaſion, than was altogether {for 
= ſuitable with the very Good-breeding Cc 
i he ſhewed in moſt other things. The the 
Company he kept whilſt abroad, had Ino 
ſo uſed him to that ſort of Dialect, Nas 
that he was ſo far from thinking it IEf 
$ a Fault or an Indecency, that he fan 
l made it a matter of Rallery upon J£$t 
thoſe who could not prevail upon Pfu 
| themſelves to join in it. As a Man du 
| who hath a good Stomach loveth IM 

generally to talk of Meat, ſo in the 

vigour 


King CHARLES II. 
igour of his Age, he began that 


tural to him, that after he ceaſed to 
do it out of Pleaſure, he continued 
o do it out of Cuftom. The Hy- 


Men to think they could not ſhew 
too great an Averſion to it, and that 
helped to encourage this unbounded 
Wiberty of Talking, without the Re- 
ſtraints of Decency which were be- 
ore obſerved. In his more familiar 
Converſations with the Ladies, even 
they muſt be paſſive, 1t they would 
not enter into it. How far Sounds 
t, as well as Objects may have their 


it Effects to raiſe Inclination, might be 


e an Argument to him to uſe that 
n Style; or whether uſing Liberty at its 
n Ifull ſtretch, was not the general In- 


ducement without any particular 


n 
h IMotives to it. 


yle, which by degrees grew ſo na- 


pocriſy of the former Times inclined 


Ir 3 The 
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inſenſibly be betrayed to exerciſe i 


might paſs for an Evidence for thi 


have any pretence to be diſtinguiſh 


ble even to thoſe who had no othe 
Deſign than to be merry with him, 


4 Charaf#ter of 


The manner of that time of ze T! 
ling Stor ies, had drawn him into it 
being commended at firſt for the Fa go 
culty of telling a Tale well, he mighy 


too often. Stories are dangerous ii 
this, that the beſt expoſe a Mar 
moſt, by being ofteneſt repeated. I 


Moderns againſt the Ancients, tha 
it is now wholly left off by all tha 


ed by their good Senſe. 

He had the Improvements © 
Wine, &c. which made him plea 
ſant and eaſy in Company; when 
he bore his part, and was accepta 


The Thing called Vit, a Prince 
may taſte, but it is dangerous fo 
him to take too much of it; it hat 
Allurements which by refining hi 

Trough 
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Thoughts, take off from their dig- 
nity, in applying them leſs to the 
governing part. There is a Charm 
in Wit, which a Prince muſt reſiſt: 
and that to him was no eaſy mat- 
il ter; it was conteſting with Nature 
all upon Terms of Diſadvantage. 
His Wit was not ſo ill-natured as 
to put Men out of countenance. In 
the caſe of a King eſpecially, it is 
more allowable to ſpeak ſharply £ 
them, than 70 them. 

His Wit was not acquired hy 
0 Reading ; that which he had above 
ea his original Stock by N ature, was 
er from Company, in which he was 
very capable to obſerve. He could 
not ſo properly be ſaid to have a 
Wit very much raiſed, as a plain, 
gaining, well-bred, recommending 
kind of Wit. 
at But of all Men that ever /iked 
1:5 close who bad Mit, he could the 
ats D beſt 


be pleaſed with it. 9 
would have expected from a Man 


ther have order'd his Attorney-Ge-ſf 
neral to proſecute them for a Miſ-Nan 


be uſed to ſome Equality, which 


A Chara&er of 
beſt endure thoſe who had gone. Mme 
This leaneth more towards a SatireſWap! 
than a Compliment, in this reſpect, a 
that he could not only ſuffer Imper- IM 
tinence, but at ſometimes ſeemed toſſis 


He encouraged ſome to talk a 
good deal More with him, than one] 


of ſo good a Taſte: He ſhould ra- 
demeanour, in uſing Common-ſenſe ſo 


ſo ſcurvily in his Preſence. However, to 
if this was a Fault, it is arrogant B. 


for any of his Subjects to object tollen 


it, ſince it would look like defy- N. 


ing ſuch a piece of Indulgence. m 


He muſt in ſome degree looſen C 


the Strength of his Wit, by his fu. 
5 Condeſcenſion to talk with Men ſo 


very unequal to him. Wit muſt IP 


may 
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12 may give it Exerciſe, or elſe it is 
Japt either to languiſh, or to grow 
Ja little vulgar, by reigning amongſt 
Men of a lower Size, where there 


Puard. . 
It fell out rather by Accident 
than Choice, that his Miſtreſſes were 
ſuch as did not care that Wit of 


ſo held in by Good- manners, as not 
to be a little troubleſome in a Ruelle. 
But wherever Impertinence hath Wit 
to enough left to be thankful for being 
„- well uſed, it will not only be ad- 
de. mitted, but kindly received; ſuch 
en Charms every thing hath that ſetteth 
nis Jus off by Compariſon. 


Of His Afability was a Part, and 


iſt perhaps not the leaſt, of his Wit. 


D 2 Ft 


is no Awe to keep a Man upon his 


the beſt kind ſhould have the Pre- 


cedence in their Apartments. Sharp 
and ſtrong Wit will not always be 
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Art as Nature in his Affability, but 
by Habit it became Natural. It i 
an Error of the better hand, but 

the Univer/ality taketh away a good 
deal of the Force of it. A Man 
that hath had a kind Lock ſecondedfi 

with engaging Words, whilſt he i 


ſently alter the Reliſh: The Pride 


A Character of 
11 is a Quality that muſt not al- 


ways ſpring from the Heart, Mens] 8 


maketh them ready to be deceived 


8 
8 
Pride, as well as their Weakneſs, fl 
n 
by it: They are more ready to be- b 


lieve it a Homage paid to their Me. f 
Tit, than a Bait thrown out to det. 
ceive them. Princes have a Parti c 
cular Advantage. 


There was at firſt as —d 0 


chewing the Pleaſure, if another in 
his Sight ſhould be juſt received af 
kindly, that- Equality would pre- 


of Mankind will have Diſtinction; 
till at laſt it cometh to Smile for 
Smile, : 


King CHARLES II. 
smile, meaning nothing of either 
ens Side; without any kind of Ef- 
| teat; mere Drawing- room Compli- 
ments; the Bow alone would be 
better without them. He was under 


ſome Diſadvantages of this kind, 
that grew till in proportion as it 


came by Time to be more known, 
that there was leſs Signification in 
thoſe Things than at firſt was 
thought. 

The Familiarity of his Wit muſt 


needs have the Effect of leſſening the 
Diſtance fit to be kept to him. 


The Freedom uſed to him whilſt 
abroad, was retained by thoſe who 


of uſed it longer than either they 
7 ought to have kept it, or he have 
ul ſuffered it, and others by their Ex- 
ample learned to uſe the fame. A 
King of Spain that will ſay nothing 
but Tiendro cuydado, will, to the 


generality, preſerve more Reſpect ; 


D 3 an 
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an Engine that will ſpeak but ſome- 
times, at the ſame time that it 
will draw the Raillery of the Few 


who Judge well, it will create Re- 
ſpect in the ill-judging Generality. 
Formality is ſufficiently revenged 
upon the World for being ſo unrea- 


ſonably laughed at; it is deſtroyed 
it is true, but it hath the ſpiteful 
Satisfaction of ſeeing every thing de- 


ſtroyed with it. 
His fine Gentlemanſhip did kim 


no Good, encouraged in it by being 


too much applauded. 
His Wit was better ſuited to his 


Condition before he was reſtored 
The Wit of a 


than afterwards. 
Gentleman, and that of a crowned 
Head, ought to be different things. 


As there is a Crown Law, there is a 
Crown Fit too. To uſe it with 
| Reſerve is very good, and very rare. 


There is a Dignity in doing things 
3 


e- 


it 
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dom, even without any other Cir- 
cumſtance. Where Wit will run 
continually, the Spring is apt to fail; 
ſo that it groweth vulgar, and the 


more it is practiſed, the more it is 


debaſed. 
He was ſo good at finding out 
other Mens weak Sides, that it 
made him leſs intent to cure his 


own: That generally happeneth. It 


may be called a treacherous Talent, 
for it betrayeth a Man to forget to 


judge himſelf, by being ſo eager to 


cenſure others: This doth ſo miſ- 
guide Men the firſt Part of their 
Lives, that the Habit of it is not 
ealily recovered, - when the greater 
Ripeneſs of their Judgment inclineth 


them to look more into themſelves 


than into other Men. 
Men love to ſee themſelves in ©" 


falſe Looking-glaſs of other Mens 


Failings, It maketh a Man think 
D 4 well 
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well of himſelf at the time, and ha 


nation to Shipping and Fortifica- 
tion, &c. This would make one con- 
clude, that his Thoughts would na- 
turally have been more fixed to Bu- 


finels, if his Pleaſures had not drawn 


them away from it. 


He had a very good As. 


though he would not always make 
equal good Uſe of it. So that if he 
. had 


by ſending his Thoughts abroad to hi 
get Food for Laughing, they are leſs nc 
at leiſure to ſee Faults at home. be 
Men chooſe rather to make the War 
in another Country, than to keepſſhi 
all well at home. Abe 
of] I ti 

5 | : = it 
VI. His TALENTS, TEM ER, Wh: 
HABITsõ, Ge. ng C 

E had a Mechanical Head, ot 

which appeared in his Incli- Hre 
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d had accuſtomed himſelf to direct 
o his Faculties to his Buſineſs, I ſee 
eino Reaſon why he might not have 
e. been a good deal Maſter of it. His 
ar Chain of Memory was longer than 
2p his Chain of Thought; the firſt could 

bear any Burden, the other was 
tired by being carried on too long; 
was fit to ride a Heat, but it 
had not Wind enough for a long 


- Courſe. 


d, getteth how much Time is loſt by 
li- Wrepeating things of no Uſe. It was 


Jone Reaſon of his talking fo much; 
Jance a great Memory will e 


4 


A very great Memory often for- 


la- have ſomething to ſay, and will be 


vn of Seaſon, if a good judgment 
I doth not go along with it, to make 


„ fit ſtop and turn. One might ſay of 


ke his Memory, that it was a Beauté 


he Fournalere : Sometimes he would 


ad | EEE make 


u- diſcharging itſelf, whether in or out 


| ; 
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it, that never deſerved to be laid 


Exerciſe for his Health, of which 


bly conſiſt with ſome Liberties he 
was reſolved to indulge in himſelf; 


they had to ſay to him. 
ſonal againſt his politic Capacity, 
fions moſt dexterouſly againſt him · 


againſt the King : and in the Diſ- 


tinction, he leaned more to his na-] 


Character of 
make ſhrewd Applications, &c. at 
others he would bring things out of 


in it. 

He grew by Age into a pretty | 
exact Diſtribution of his Hours, both 
for his Buſineſs, Pleaſures, and - theſf 


he took as much care as could poſſi- 


He walked by his Watch, and when Ru 


he pulled it out to look upon it, ski 


ful Men would make haſte with what, 


df 


He was often retained in his Her- 
He would ſpeak upon thoſe Occa - Ni 


ſelf; Charles Stuart would be bribed It 


tural Self, than his Character would 
allow. 
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allow. He would not ſuffer him- 
elf to be fo much fettered by his 


Was till ſtarting out of it, the Power 
pf N ature was too ſtrong for the Dig- 


vielded as often as there was a con- 


ch! eſt. 
- It was not the beſt uſe he made 


f his Back-fairs to admit Men to 
Pribe him againſt himſelf, to pro- 
ure a Defalcation, help a lame Ac- 
ountant to get off, or ſide with 
ſhe Farmers againſt the Improvement 


ade the Inſtrument to defraud the 


Ca- flinary. 


m- That which might tempt hm: to 


ed ſhe probably was, his finding that 
il-Sthoſe about him fo often took Money 


na- upon thoſe Occaſions; ſo that he 


ald thought he might do well at leaſt 


W. OE | to 


Character as was convenient ; he 


ity of his Calling, which generally | 


rown, which is ſomewhat extraor- 
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pf the Revenue. The King was 
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the next Occaſion. Theſe N egotiaton 


gained his preſent end, at the time 


ſire to get Was not with an Intention 
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to be a Partner. He did- no | 
take the Money to hoard it ; there 
were thoſe at Court who watch 
thoſe Times, as the Spaniards do fo 
the coming in of the Plate Fleet 
The Beggars of both Sexes helped 
to empty his Cabinet, and to leave 
room in them for a new lading upon 


16 


played double with him too, whe 
it was for their purpoſe ſo to do. He 


he was leſs ſolicitous to * int 
the Conſequences. 
Hie could not properly be Aid t 


be either coverous or liberal; his de 


to be rich; and his ſpending wa 
rather an Faſineſs 3 in letting Mone 
go, than any premeditated Thought 
for the Diſtribution of it. He would 


do as much to throw off the bur 
_ 


den of a preſent Importunity, as 
he would to relieve a want. 

When once the Averſion to bear 
Uneaſineſs taketh place in a Man's 
Mind, it doth fo check all the Paſ- 
ſions, that they are dampt into a kind 
of Indifference; they grow faint and 
languiſhing, and come to be ſubor- 
dinate to that fundamental Maxim, 
Jof not purchaſing any thing at the 
price of a Difficulty. This made that 
he had as little Eagerneſs to oblige, as 
he had to hurt Men; the Motive of 
his giving Bounties was rather to 
make Men leſs uneaſy to him, than 
more eaſy to themſelves; and yet 
no ill-nature all this while, He 
would ſlide from an asking Face, and 

ff could gueſs very well. It was throw- 
ing a Man off from his Shoulders, 
that leaned upon them with his 
whole weight; ſo that the Party was 
not glader to receive, than he was 
| to 
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bargain; though Men ſeldom kept 


little remember the good he had 


queſt. 


leſs cenſured in a private Man, than 
quence of it to the Publick changeth 
a Philoſopher in his private Capacity 


The truth is, a King is to be ſuch 
a diſtin& Creature from a Man, that 


a differing Shape, and it is ſuch a 


A Chara&er of 
to give. It was a kind of implied 


it, being ſo apt to forget the advan- 
tage they had received, that they 
would preſume the King would a 


done them, ſo as to make it an 
Argument againft their next Re- 


This Principle of making the loi 
of Eaſe exerciſe an entire Sovereignty 
in his Thoughts, would have been 
might be in a Prince. The Conſe- 
the Nature of that Quality, or elle 


might ſay a great deal to juſtify it. 


their Thoughts are to be put in quite 


diſquieting task to reconcile them, 
chat 


King CHARLEs II. 

at Princes might rather expect to 
e lamented than to be envied, for 
eing in a Station that expoſeth them, 
they do not do more to anſwer 


ens Expectations than human Na- 
ure will allow. 


That Men have the leſs Eaſe for 
Wicir loving it ſo much, is ſo far 
om a wonder, that it is a natural 
onſequence, eſpecially in the caſe 
bf a Prince. Eaſe is ſeldom got 
ithout ſome pains, but it is yet 
1domer kept without them. He 
hought giving would make Men 


ave known it would certainly make 
ity hem more troubleſome. 


it. When Men receive Benefits from 


ch Princes, they attribute leſs to his 
nat eneroſity than to their own De- 
ite erts; ſo that in their own Opinion, 
heir Merit cannot be bounded; by 
hat miſtaken Rule, it can as little 


be 


nore eaſy to him, whereas he might 
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be fatisfied. | They would take 


encouraged to repeat thoſe Impaſl it 
tunities, which had. been more ft! 
fectually ſtopt in the Beginning t 
a ſhort and reſolute Denial. Bu 


A Chara&er of 


for a diminution to have it circun} 0! 
ſcribed. Merit hath a Thirſt upoſ b. 
it that can never be quenched bi 01 
golden Showers. It is not only fi V 


ready, but greedy to receive moni 


'This King Charles found in as man 1 


| Inftances as any Prince that eb. 
' reigned, becauſe the Eaſineſs of Acc G 


introducing the good Succeſs of thejſſc: 
firſt Requeſt, they were the mor 


his Nature did not diſpoſe him n 
that Method, it directed him rathq f. 
to put off the troubleſome Minu h 


for the time, and that being his If f 


e he did not care to ftruggl 


"Ts am of an Opinion, - in wh ti 


I am every Day more confirmed 5b 


Ob 


Ring CHARLES II. 
e }W Obſervation, that Gratitude is one 
un of thoſe things that cannot be 
pa bought. It muſt be born with Men, 
| (Mor elſe all the Obligations in the 
ſti World will not create it. An out- 
aon ward Shew may be made to fatisfy 
zanffl Decency, and to prevent Reproach ; 
eri but a real Senſe of a kind thing is a 
cc Gift of Nature, and never was, nor 
the can be acquired. ; 

nol The Love of Eaſe is an Opiate, 
Po it is pleaſing for the time, quieteth 
el che Spirits, but it hath its Effects 
3 that ſeldom fail to be moſt fatal. 
Bi The immoderate Love of Eaſe 
n i maketh a Man's Mind pay a paſ- 
the] ſive Obedience to any thing that 
nut happeneth: It reduceth the Thoughts 
Inf from having Deſire to be content. 
gg It muſt be allowed he had a 
{little Over-balance on the well-na- 
hicl. tured Side, not Vigour enough to 
db be earneſt to do a kind Thing, 
O6 E much 


5 


be hardned. The Faults of his Sub- 
jects make Severity ſo neceffary, that 


Character of 


much leſs to do a harſh one; but 
if a hard thing was done 8 ano-ſ 
ther Man, he did not eat his Supper 


the worſe for it. It was rather a 


Deadneſs than Severity of Nature, 
whether it proceeded from a Diſſi- 
pation of Spirits, or by the Habit 


of Living in which he was en- 


gaged. 


If a King ſhould be born with 


more Tenderneſs than might ſuit 
with his Office, he would in time 


by the frequent Occaſions given to 
uſe it, it comes to be habitual, and 
by degrees the Reſiſtance that Na- 


ture made at firſt groweth fainter, 


till at laſt it is in a manner quite 
extinguiſhed. 


In The this Prince might more 
properly be ſaid to have Gifts than 
Vi al as Affability, Eaſineſs of 


Living 


ng, 


King CHARLES II. 
Living, Inclinations to give, and to 
forgive: Qualities that flowed from 


his Nature rather than from his 
| Vartue. 


He had not more Application to 


any thing than the Preſervation of 
his Healib; it had an intire Pre- 
| ference to any thing elſe in his 

Thoughts, and he might be ſaid 
without Aggravation to ſtudy that, 


with as little Intermiſſion as any 


Man! in the World. He underſtood 


it very well, only in this he failed, 


that he thought it was more recon- 
cilable with his Pleaſures, than it 
really was. 


It is natural to have 
ſuch a Mind to reconcile theſe, that 


tis the eaſier for any Man that 


goeth about it, to be guilty of that 
Miſtake. 


This made him overdo in point 


of Nouriſhment, the better to furniſh 
to thoſe Entertainments; and then 
EE - 
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A Charafter of 
he thought by great Exerciſe tof 


make Amends, and to prevent the ; 
ill Effects of his Blood being tod 
much raiſed. The Succeſs he had 
in this Method, whilſt he had Youthſ 
and Vigour to ſupport him in it 
encouraged him to continue ii 
longer than Nature allowed. Ag 
ſtealeth fo inſenſibly upon us, that 
we do not think of ſuiting our way 
of Reaſoning to the ſeveral Stages 
of Lite; ſo inſenſibly that not being 
able to pitch upon any preciſe Time, 
when we ceaſe to be young, we et 
ther flatter ourſelves that we always 
continue to be ſo, or at leaſt forget 
how much we are miſtaken in it. 


VII. Conf 


King CHARLES II. 


VII. Cox cLus fox. 


FT ER all this, when ſome 
* rough Strokes of the Pencil 
have made ſeveral Parts of * 


Juſtice that would be due to _ 
IMan, much more to a Prince, to 
make ſome Amends, and to recon- 
cile Men as much as may be to it 
by the laſt finiſhing. 

He had as good a Claim to a kind 


rous and well-bred Men will be 
gentle to them; next as an unfor- 
tunate Prince in the beginning of 

N- his Time, and a gentle one in the reſt, 


A Prince neither ſharpened by 


his Misfortunes whilſt Abroad, nor 


; by his Power when reſtored, is 
ſuch a ſhining Character, that it 


2 1s 


Picture look a little hard, it is a 


Interpretation as moſt Men. Firſt 
as a Prince: living and dead, gene- 
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A Charatter of 
is a Reproach not to be ſo dazzled 
ww 1th 1 it, as not to be able to ſee a Fault 
in its full Light. It would be a 
Scandal in this Caſe to have an exa& 
Memory. And if all who are akin 


to his Vices, ſhould mourn for him, 
never Prince would be better attend- 
ed to his Grave. He is under the 
Protection of common Frailty, that 


muft engage Men for their own 


ſakes not to be too ſevere, where 
they themſelves have fo much to 


anſwer. 
What therefore an angry Phi- 
loſopher would call Lewdne/s, let 


frailer Men call a Warmth and 


Sweetneſs of the Blood, that would 
not be confined in the communicat- 


ing itſelf ; an over-flowing of Good- 


nature, of which he had ſuch a 
Stream, that it would not be reftrain- 
ed within the Banks of a crabbed 
and unſociable Virtue. 


If 


py 


ee ee, 


1 


King CHARLES II. 
If he had ſometimes leſs Firmneſs 


7 2 might have been wiſhed ; let 
a the kindeſt Reaſon be given, and if 
9 that ſhould be wanting, the beſt Ex- 
in? cuſe. I would aſſign the Cauſe of 
* it to be his loving at any rate to 


be eaſy, and his deſerving the more 
= 00 be indulged in it, by his de- 


i be ſo. 
If he ſometimes let a Servant fall, 


et it be examined whether he did 


| not weigh ſo much up on his Maſter, 


. as to give him a fair Excuſe. That 
Tieldingneſe, whatever Foundations it 


might lay to the Diſadvantage of 
Poſterity, was a Specifick to preſerve 
Jus in Peace for his own Time. If 
he loved too much to lie upon his 


had the Pleaſure, during his Reign, 
of lolling and ſtretching upon theirs. 
As a Sword is ſooner broken upon a 
E 4  _ - Feather- 


firing that every Wan elſe ſhould 


own Down-bed of Eaſe, his Subjects 
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Dice, if there were no true ones, ſo 
if Diſſembling is grown univerſal, it Þy 


A Charafter of 
Feather-bed than upon a Table, for 
his Pliantneſs broke the blow of aſt 
preſent Miſchief much better than af 
more immediate Reſiſtance would 


perhaps have done. in 


Ruin ſaw this, and therefore re- K 
moved him firſt to make way for th 


further Overturnings. Ich 


If be diſſembled; let us remember, , 
firſt, that he was a King, and that 
Diſſimulation is a Jewel of the Crown; 
next, that it is very hard for a Man not 
to do ſometimes too much of that, 
which he concludeth neceſſary for 
him to practice. Men ſhould conſi- 
der, that as there would be no falſe 


fr 
f. 


ceaſeth to be foul play, having an 
implied Allowance by the general Þl 
Practice. He that was ſo often forced Þ/ 
to diſſemble in his own Defence, ſſl 
might the better have the privilege. 

| | ſome- 


King CHARLEs II. 


ſof ſometimes to be the Aggreſſor, and 
a to deal with Men at their own 
2 Weapon. 

Subjects are apt to be as arbitrary 
in their Cenſure, as the moſt aſſuming 
IKings can be in their Power. If 
| here might be matter for Objections, 
J chere is not leſs reaſon for Excuſes ; 
The Defects laid to his Charge, 
are ſuch as may claim Indulgence 
from Mankind. 

Should no body throw a Stone at 
at, Ihis Faults but thoſe who are free 
for ſfrom them, there would be but a 
{1- lender Shower. 


lſe What private Man will throw 


ſo stones at him becauſe he /oved? Or 


it what Prince, becauſe he diſſembled? 


an If he either ruſted, or forgave 


ral his Enemies, or in ſome Caſes neg- 


ed Nlected his Friends, more than could 


ce, 


ge: Errors be ſo arraigned as take away 
1C- the 


in Strictneſs be allowed; let not thoſe 
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the Privilege that ſeemeth to be due 
to Princely Frailties. If Princes 
are under the Misfortune of being 
accuſed to govern ill, their Subjects] 
have the leſs right to fall hard upon 
them, ſince they generally fo little 
deſerve to be governed well. 
The truth is, the Calling of af 
King, with all itsglittering, hath ſuchÞ 
an unreaſonable weight upon it, that 
they may rather expect to be la- 
mented, than to be envied; for be- 
ing ſet upon a Pinacle, where they 
are expoſed to Cenſure, if they do 
not do more to anſwer Mens Ex 
peRations, than corrupted Nature 
will allow. 
It is but Juſtice ered to mi 

Prince, to give all due ings to 

the leſs ſhining Parts of his Life ; 
ofter Flowers and Leaves to 1 
inſtead of uling Aggravations to ex- 


poſe them. 


Let 


lear themſelves from being indecent. 


King CHARLEs II. 59 
Let his Royal Aſhes than lie ſoft 
pon him, and cover him from harſh 
nd unkind Cenſures; which though 


ey ſhould not be unjuſt, can never 
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REFLECTIONS. 


| — 


Of Fundamentals. 

L VER Party, when they find 
a Maxim for their turn, they 
reſently call it a Fundamental, they 
Ichink they nail it with a Peg of 
Iron, whereas in truth they only tie 

it with a wiſp of Straw. 
The word ſoundeth fo well that 
iche Impropriety of it hath been the 
Ileſs obſerved. But as weighty as the 
word appeareth, no Feather hath been 
more blown about in the World than 
Ichis word, Fundamental. - 
It is one of thoſe Miſtakes that at 
ſometimes may be of uſe, but it is 


a Miſtake ſtill. Funda- 
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jections to them. 
Men ſet every thing upon that the 


every body would uſe to fix tha 
which is good for them: for all Mei 


moveable, that ſerves their uſe at the 
| Mortal, ergo all Fundamentals 0 


undermingd the whole Houſe falleth 


have been changed in ſeveral Age 


4 the World. 


Political Thoughts and Refleftions, 
Fundamental is uſed as Men uf 
their Friends; commend them whey 
they have need of them, and whe 
they fall out, find a hundred Ob 
Fundamental is a Pedeſtal tha 


would not have broken. It is a Na 


would have that Principle to be im 


time. { 
Every thing that is G ui 


human Creation will die. 
A true Fundamental muſt be like 
the Foundation of a Houſe ; if it iÞþ 


The F undamentals in Divinity 


They 


Political Thoughts and Reflections. 
They have made no difficulty 
in the ſeveral Councils, to deſtroy 
and excommunicate Men for aſſert- 
ing Things that at other Times were 
called Fundamentals. | 


changed their Fundamentals as the 
{Men of Art no doubt called them 
Bat the time. Motion of the Earth, 
. > 

Even in Morality one may more 


Any which in Strictneſs can be main- 
ained. 

However this is the leaſt uncertain 
Foundation : Fundamental is leſs 
improperly applied here than any 
Ivhere elſe. _ 

' Wiſe and good Men nl; in all 
Ages ſtick to ſome Fundamentals, 
ook upon them as ſacred, and pre- 
ſſerve an inviolable Reſpect for them; 
They F but 


. Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, Ge. have 


Properly ſay, There ſhould be Fund a- 


Nnentals allowed, than that there are 
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ſhould not kill the Father, and 
yet the Senate of Venice gave a Re- 


clamation. 


yet that doth not hinder but that it 


Political Thoughts and Reflection 17 
but Mankind in general make Mo-! 


rality a more malleable thing than it N Ma 


ought to be. cel 
There is then no certain Pune are 
mental but in Mature, and yet there 
are Objections too. It is a Funda- I ſuf 
mental in Nature that the Son 


ward to a Son who brought in his 
Father's Head, according to a Pro- 
Falus Populi i is an unwritten Law, 


is ſometimes very viſible ; and Tr. 
often as it is ſo, it ſuperſedeth all other 


Laws which are ſubordinate Thingy by! 
compared. Wi 


The great Puniſhment upon Self- Ja tr 
murder, are Arguments that it was Nh. 
rather a tempting Sin to be diſcou- Ito c 


| raged than an unnatural Act. ron! 


It 


Political Thoughts and Reflection. 
It is a Fundamental that where a 
Man intendeth no hurt he ſhould re- 
ceive none, yet Manſlaughter, &c. 
are Caſes of Mercy. 


pet etatem, otherwile. 
That there were Witches---much 
ſhaken of late. 


mental the contrary. 
That what is given to God cannot 


Treaties, &c. and even by the Church. 
elf, when they get a better bargain 


7y by 1 it. 


J can make no lick Definition of 5 


la true Fundamental than this: viz. 
a5 That whatever a Man hath a deſire 
u to do or to hinder, if he hath un- 
conteſted and irreſiſtable Power to 

F 2 eeſſect 


T hat a Boy under Ten ſhall not 
ſuffer Death, yet where Malitia ſup- 


That the King is not to be deceived 
in his Grant The practical Funda- | 


be alienated. Yet in practice it is, 
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68 Political Thhbughts and Reflections. 
effect it, that he will e 
do t- | 
If he thinketh he hath that Power, 
though he hath it not, he will cer- 
_ tainly go about it. 
Some would define a Funde 
to be the ſettling the Laws of Nature 
and common Equity in ſuch a ſort as| 
that they may be well adminiſtered; 
even in this caſe there can be nothing 
fed, but it muſt vary for the dy, 
of the whole. 
+ Conſtitution cannot make weſt 
ſome body made it, not at once but 
at ſeveral times. It is alterable; and 
by that draweth nearer Pe : 
and without ſuiting itſelf to differ- 
ing Times and Circumſtances, it could 
not live. Its Life is prolonged by 
changing ſeaſonably the ſeveral Part 
of it at ſeveral times. 
The Reverence that is given to a 
Fundamental, in a general unintelli- 


gible 


Political Thoughts and Refle#ions. 


gible Notion, would be much better 


applyed to that H wpremacy or Power 


which is ſet up in every Nation in 


differing Shapes, that altereth the 
Conſtitution as often as the Good of 
the People requireth it. 

Neither King nor People would now 


like juſt the original IT . 


without any varyings. 
If Kings are only anſwerable to G od, 
that doth not ſecure them even in 


this World; fince if God upon the 


Appeal thinketh fit not to ſtay, 


Te 
| 


he maketh the . his Inſtru- . 


ments. 


I am perſwaded that es ever 


any ſingle Man had Power to do him- 
{elf right upon a deceitful Truſtee, he 


would do it. That Thought well 


digeſted would go a great way to- 
wards the diſcouraging Invaſions up- 
on Rights, oc. 


"EL I lay 
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Power to hurt, but it can never be 
ſo interpreted as to give him Powe! 


“ ple call even his Juſtice Cruelty.” 


Political Thoughts and Reflections. 
L lay down then as a Fundamental 
1ſt, that in every Conſtitution chew 


is ſome Power which neither will nor 
ought to be bounded. 


2. That the King's Preregatin 


| ſhould be as plain a ng as the 
People's Obedience. 


3. That a Power which may bf 


parity of Reaſon deſtroy the whole 


Laws, can never buy reſerved by the 
Laws. 


4. That in all limited Coven 
ments it muſt give the Governor 


to deſtroy, for then in effect it would 
ceaſe to be a limited Government. 

5. That Severity be rare and great; 
for as Tacitus ſayeth of Mero, © Fre 
« quent Puniſhments made the Peo- 


6. That it is neceſſary to make 


the Inſtruments of Power eaſy ; for 


Fower 


Political Thoughts and Reflections. 
Power is hard enough to be digeſted 
* thoſe under it at the beſt. 
That the People are never ſo 
nerſely backed, but that they will 
kick and fling if not ſtroked at 
ſeaſonable times. 
8. That a Prince muſt . if 
he loſeth his People he can never 
regain them. 
It is both wiſe and gafe to think 6 
9. That Kings aſſuming Prerogative 
teach the People to do ſo too. 
10. That Perogative is a Truſt. 
11. That chey are not the Kings 
Laws, nor the Parliament's Laws, 
but the Laws of England, in which 
after they have paſſed by the Le- 
giſlative Power, the People have 
the Property, and the King the Exe- 


cutive part. 


12. That no Abilities ſhould 
qualify a noted Knave to be em- 
ployed in Buſineſs. A Knave can 

F 4 by 
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amends for the Scandal he 8 


ſineſs; an Officer, an Officer. 
15. In corrupted Government 


Political Thoughts and Reflections. 


by none of his Dexterities make 


upon the Crown. 


13. That thoſe who will not be 
bound by the Laws, rely upon 
Crimes: a third way was never 


found in the World to ſecure "y 
Government. 


14. That a Seaman be a Seaman; 


2 Cabinet-Counſellor a Man of Bu- 


the Place is given for the ſake of the 


Man; in good ones the Man is 
choſen for the ſake of the Place. 


16. That Crowds at Court are 
made up of ſuch as would deceive: 


The real Worſhippers are few. 


17. That Salus Populi is the great 


eſt of all Fundamentals, yet not alto- 


gether an immoveable one. It is a 
Fundamental for a Ship to ride at 


a 


Political Thoughts and Reflections. 

Storm cometh the Cable niuſt be 
18. Property is not a fundamen- 
al Right in one Senſe, becauſe in 
the beginning of the World there 
as none, ſo that Property itſelf 
as an Innovation introduced by 
Laws. 


Property is ul ſecured by truſt- 


e 
1 
r 
7 


are generally choſen who are leaſt 
likely to deceive; but if they ſhould, 
ey have a legal Authority to abuſe 


re Fundamental can ſtand in their way, 


>: Jor be allowed as an Exception to 
the Authority that was veſted in 


t- them. 
o- | 1g. Magna C Barta would his be 


a made to paſs for a Fundamental ; 


at land Sir Edward Coke would have i ie, 
if Ithat the Grand Charter was for the 


a | moſt 


ing it in the beſt Hands, and thoſe 


Was well as uſe the Power with which 
they are truſted, and there is no 
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Laws of England. 


thing in Magna Charta is alway 


be kept, or elſe the denying a ſul 


quence deny the preceding Parlia 


it before-hand, or elſe univerſally ac 


from the Affinity it hath to the Lay 


Political Thoughts and Reflection. 
moſt part declaratory of the prin. 
pal Grounds of the fundamental 


If that referreth to the Commoil 
Law, it muſt be made out that even 


and at all times neceſſary in itſelf ti 


ſequent Parliament the Right of 1 
pealing any Law doth by conk 


ment the Right of making it. Bit 
they are fain to fay it was only 
declarative Law, which is very han 
to be proved. Yet ſuppoſe it, yo 
muſt either make the Common Lay 
ſo ſtated a thing that all Men knoy 


the 
Ad 


quieſce-i in it whenever it is alledged 


of Nature. Now I would fain kno PO 


whether the Common Law is ca 


fro 


pable of being defined, and whetheſ but 


tim 


Political Thoughts aud Reflections. 7 5 
it doth not hover in the Clouds like 
the Prerogative, and bolteth out like 

Lightening to be made uſe of for 
ſome particular Occaſion? If fo, 
the Government of the World is left 
to a thing that cannot be defined ; 
and if it cannot be defined, you 
know not what it is; ſo that the ſu- 
pream Appeal is, we know not what. 
We ſubmit to God Almighty though 
a he is incomprehenſible, and yet 
ne hath ſet down His Methods; 
but for this World, there can be no 
Government without a ſtated Rule, 
and a Supream Power not to be con- 
troled neither by the Dead nor the 
Living. 

The Laws under the Faden of 
the King govern in the ordinary 


Adminiſtration ; the extraordinary 
Power is in Acts of Parliament, 
cal from whence there can be no Appeal 
thel but to the ſame Power at another 

i time. To 


F 
he 
ha 


7 6 Political Yboug bits and Reflection 01s, 


To ſay a Power is Supream, and 
not Arbitrary, is not Senſe. It i; 
acknowledg'd Supream, and chere 

fore, &c. 

If the Common Lay 4 is Supream iſ 
then thoſe are ſo who judge what i 
the Common Law; and if none 
but the Parliament can judge ſo 
there is an end of the Controverſy; 
there is no Fundamental; for th 
Parliament may jud ge as they pleaſe, 

that is, they have the Authority, bu 
they may judge againſt Right, thei 
Power is good, though their Act i 
ill; no good Man will outwardh 
reſiſt the one, OT inwardly appron 
the other. 

There is then no other Fundamell 
tal, but that every Supream Power 

muſt be Arbitrary. 

Fundamental is a Word uſed by: 
the Laity, as the Word Sacred 1 
by the Clergy, to fix every thing to 

| them 
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hemſelves they have a mind to keep; 


d 

Wat nobody elſe may touch it, 

e 3 — — 3 8 : 
nl of inn 

1 


A PRINCE a will not un- 
dergo the Difficulty of Un- 
Ladies, - _ muſt undergo | the 
Danger of Truſting. 
A wiſe Prince may gain ſuch an 
nfluence, that his Countenance 
ould be the laſt Appeal. Where 
t is not ſo in ſome degree, his Au- 
ority 18 precarious. 
A Prince muſt keep up the Power 
f his Countenance, which is not 
the leaſt of his Prerogatives. 
The Conſcience, as well as the 
Prerogative of a King, muſt be re- 
b ſtrained or looſened as is beſt for his 
* People. 
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758 Political Thoughts and Refßecrimm P 
It may without Scandal be made 
of ſtretching Leather, but it muſt bg 
drawn by a ſteady Hand. 
A King that lets Interceſſion pre 
vail, will not be long worſhipped. 
A Prince uſed to War getteth 
military Logick that is not very wel 
ſuited to the Civil Adminiſtration. | 
If he maketh War ſucceſsfully, 
he groweth into a Demi-God ; i 
without Succeſs, the World: throwed 
him as much below Humanity E 
they had before ſet him above it. 
A Hero muſt be ſometimes: al 


| 
FR 


| lowed to make bold Strokes, with 
| out being fettered by ſtrict Reaſon. 


He is to have ſome generous Ir 
regularities in his Reaſoning, or elf 
he will not be a good Thing of his 
Kind. 


PRINCES 


PRINCES (heir — . Servants.) 


HEN a Prince oiverh any 
Man a very extravagant Re- 
ard, it looketh as if it was rather 

or an ill thing than a good one. 

Both the Giver and Receiver are 
wt of countenance where they are 
ll ſuited, and ill applyed. 

Serving Princes will make Men 
proud at firſt, and humble at laſt. 
Reſolving to ſerve well, and at 
he fame time reſolving to pleaſe, is 
generally reſolving to do What 1 is not 
o be done. 

A Man that will ſerve well maſt 
often rule the Maſter fo hard that it 
ill hurt him. 

IIIt is thought an unſociable Quality 
Fn a Court to do ones Duty better 
L than other Men, 


V 


"ES 


Nothing 


| Bo Political Thonghts and Reflections. 
| Nothing is leſs forgiven than ſetting 

Patterns Men have no mind to follow. 
_ Menare fo unwilling to diſpleaſe 
1. a Prince, that it is as dangerous to 
inform him right, as to ſerve him 
wrong. 

Where Men get by pleaſing 4 
loſe by ſerving, the choice is ſo eaſy} 
that no body can miſs it. 


P RINCE ES their Secrets 


Mas EN are fo proud of Princes 
Secrets, that they will not ſee 

| the danger of them. 
When a Prince truſteth a Man 
with a dangerous Secret, he would 
not be ſorry to hear the Bell toll for] 


him. 


Lov 


r 1 ' : . 1 85 A Wes 
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. Love of the Sußhects to PRINCE, 


 yieldeth | but a lean Crop 


prince. 


e good Conduct of the Governors. 


— 


Siri for Par NCES. 


Hos E who merit becauſe 

they ſuffered, are ſo very 
ngry with thoſe that made them 
ffer, that though their Services 
ny deſerve Employment, their Tem- 
ger rendereth them unfit for it. 


lan 
11d 
forlfi 


ovel _ 8 58 Of 


HE Heart mn the Subjects 


here it is not cultivated by a wiſe 


The Good-will of the Governed 
ill be ſtarved, if it is not fed by 
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Judges. 
make his Maſter very great, if h 


ſucceedeth, he is feared for his Skil 


miſtake as much by being too humbk 


Political Thoughts and Reflections. 
Of MinisTeRs | 


HE World dealeth with Mi. 
niſters of State as they do t 


with ill Fidlers, ready to kick then © 


down Stairs for playing ill, though le 


few of the Fault-finders underſtand al 


their Muſick enough to be gool 0 


A Miniſter who undertaked Ci 
faileth, is ruin'd for his folly ; if ht 
A good Stateſman may ſometime; 
as by being too proud: He mul 


take upon him in order to do hi 
Duty, and not in order to the ſe 


ting himſelf out. 


A Minifter is not to plead hy King 
Command for ſuch things as he ma 


in Juſtice be ſu ppoſed to have directed 
] 


Political Thoughts and Ræflections. 


It is dangerous to ſerve where the 


Maſter hath the n not to be 


blamed. 
. It is hard for a Prince to eſteem 
dog the Parts of a Miniſter without 
nl either envying or fearing them; and 
ges dangerous for a Miniſter to ſhew 
nad all the Weakneſs than all the Strength 
olffl of his Underſtanding. 


ary to make up a good Miniſter, 


them in the World. 
There is hardly a raſher thing, 


good Miniſter, 

A Miniſter of State muſt have a 
spirit of liberal Oeconomy, not a 
reſtrained Frugality. 


maya Kingdom. 


Jed 


] G 2 3 


There are ſo many things neceſ- 


that no wonder there are fo few of 


than for a Man to venture to be a 


| He muſt enlarge his F 8 8 
ingY and fuit it to the bigger Compaſs of 
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A Prince ſhould be asked, why 
he 070 do a thing, but not why he 
hath done it. 
W me Boys were to chooſe a 
School-maſter, it ſhould be one that 
would not whip them; the ſame 


. a Miniſter. 
if They would have a great many 
f Play-days, no Rods, and leave to 
rob Orchards. ---- The Parallel will 
j hold. 1 

0 75 : 

i Wicked MinisTERs. 

| A Cunning Miniſter will engage 
| his Maſter to begin with a 


ſmall wrong Step, which will inſen- 
ſibly engage him in a great one. 
A Man that hath the Patience to 
go by Steps, may deceive one much 
wiſer than himſelf. 


State- 


thing if the Courtiers were to chooſe 
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| State-buſineſs is a cruel Trade; 
Good-nature is a Bungler in it. 


9 


EN in Buſineſs are in as much 
- danger from thoſe that work 
under them, as from thoſe that work 
0 WF againſt them. 


l When the Inſtruments wat un- 


der the Weight of their Buſineſs, it is 
like a weak-legg'd Horſe that brings 
his Rider down with him. 


ſtrong they throw him off. 
If Men of Buſineſs did not for- 
n- get how apt their Tools are to 


break or fail, they would ſhut up 


to Shop. 
ich They muſt 1 things called Men 
under them, who will ſpoil the beſt 


te] G3 Scheme 


Inſtruments of SrarR-MINISrERS. 


As when they are too weak they 
let a Man fall, ſo when they are too 


8 5 | 
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86 Political Thoughts and Reflections. 
Scheme that can be drawn by Hu- 
man Underſtanding. : | 
Tools that are blunt cannot cut 
at all, and tho' that are ſharp are 
apt to cut in the wrong place. 
Great difference between a good 
Tool and a good Workman, 


men they cut their own Fingers, and 


| - every Spc s Elſe. 


— — — — 


i 8 Of the PEOPLE, 


| M"HERE is more Strength in 
l Union than in Vumber; wit: 
neſs the People that in all Ages 


they could ſo ſeldom agree to do 
themſelves Right. — 
The more the weaker, may be 


merrier. 


A 


as good a Proverb as, The more the 


When the Tools will be Work- it 


- @g) —! buy 


have been ſcurvily uſed, becauſe] 


Political Thoughts and Reſeckiont. 
A People can no more ſtand 
without Government, than a Child 
can go without Leading-Strings : as 
old and as big as a Nation is, it 
can't go by itſelf, and muſt be led. 
The Mumbers that make its Strength, 
are at the ſame time the Cauſe of 


ing. 
Men have ſo diſcovered themſelves 


a mere Word, in reality * 


cable. 


ges * and give nothing for it. 

uſe] The lower Sort of Men muſt be 

do ige the Conſolation of finding 
fault with thoſe above them; with- 

be] out that, they would be ſo melan- 

he] choly, that it would be dangerous, 
conſidering their Numbers. 


A 8 They 


its Weakneſs and e of Act- 


They truſt, or muſpellt not upon 
in Reaſon but ill grounded Fame; they 
it would be at caſe, ſaved, Protected, 


3 


to one another, that Union is become 
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They are too many to be told of 
their Miſtakes, and for that Reaſon 
they are never to be cured of them. 

The Body of the People are ge- 
nerally either ſo dead that they can- 
not move, or ſo mad that they can- 


not be reclaimed: to be neither all 
in a Flame, nor quite cold, requireth 


more Reaſon than great Numbers 
can ever attain. 
The People can ſeldom agree to 


ment, but they can to fit fill and 
let it be undone. + 


Thoſe that will be Martyrs for the 


People, muſt expect to be repayed 
only by their 4 anity, or their irtus. 
A Man that will head the Mob 


is like a Bull let looſe, tyed about 


with Squibs and Crackers. 


He muſt be half mad that goeth 
about it, yet at ſometimes ſhall be 
too hard for all the wiſe Men in a 

Kingdom: 


move together againſt a Govern- Ii 


| ; 
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f | Kingdom : For though good Senſe 
n | peaketh againſt Madneſs, yet it is 
Jout of Countenance whenever it 
>. meets it. 


lt would be a greater Reproach to 
n the People that their Favour is ſhort- 


lid, if their Malice was not fo too. 
th The Thoughts of the People have 
rs no regular Motion, they come out 
by Starts. 

There is an ms Cruelty 
n- Iin a number of Men, though none 
Tin particular are ill-natured. 
The angry Buzz of a Multitude 
is one of the bloodieſt Noiſes in the 
World. 


Le. : 
ob 

,ut | Of GOVERNMENT. 

th] N exact Adminiſtration, and 


be good choice of proper Inſtru- 
a nents doth inſenſibly make the Go- 
m: Z vernment 
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vernment in a manner abſolute with- 


out aſſuming it. 


The beſt Definition of the beſt 


Government is, that it hath no In- 
conveniences but ſuch as are ſupport- 
able; but Inconveniences there muft 
be. 1 ” | 
The Intereſt of the Governors and 
the Governed is in reality the ſame, 
but by Miſtakes on both Sides it i: 
generally very differing, He who 
is a Courtier by Trade, and the 


Country Gentleman who will be po- 


pular, right or wrong, help to keep 
up this unreaſonable Diſtinction. 
There are as many apt to be angry 
at being well, as at being ill govern- 
ed. For moſt Men to be well go 
verned muſt be ſcurvily uſed. _ 
As Mankind is made, the keeping 


it in order is an ill-natured Office. 


It is like a great Galley where the 


Officers muſt "a datos ee with little 
In 


Political Thoughts and Reflections. 
u. Intermiſſion, if they will do their 
Duty. + 
Nj It is in a diſorderly Government 
n- Jas in a River, the lighteſt Things 
t. ſyim at the top. 
A Nation is beſt to be judged by 


che Government it is under at the 


or ill, according as the Power over 
it is well or ill directed. A Nation 


ment that kneadeth it into Form. 
Where Learning and Trade flou- 
riſh in a Nation, they produce ſo 
much Knowledge, and That fo much 
ory Equality among Men, that the Great- 
n- neſs of Dependencies is loſt, but the 


go· Nation in general will be the better 
for it: For if the Government be 


ing] wiſe, it is the more eaſily governed; 
ce. if not, the bad Government is the 
the] more eaſily overturned, by Mens be- 
ittle ing more united againſt it than when 


In —— they 


time. Mankind is moulded to good 


is a Maſs of Dough, it is the Govern- 
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ſequences of them to a Nation be- 
come irrecoverable. 


Political Thoughts and Reflections. 
they depended upon great Men; 
who might ſooner be gained over 
and weakend by being divided. 

There is more reaſon for allowing 
Luxury in a Military Government 
than in another; the perpetual Exer- 
ciſe of War not only excuſeth but 
recommendeth the Entertainments in 
the Winter. In another it groweth 
into a Habit of uninterrupted Ex- 
pences and idle Follies, and the Con- 


CLERGY. 


F the Clergy did not live like tem- 

poral Men, all the Power of 
Princes could not bring them under 
the temporal Juriſdiction. 


ahi 
They 
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They who may be ſaid to be of 

Cod Almighty s Houſhold, ſhould 
ſhew by their Lives that he hath a 

ell diſciplined Family. | 

The Clergy in this Senſe, of Divine 
Inſtitution 3; that God hath made 
{Mankind fo weak that it muſt be 
deceived. 


_ 


* — 


RELIGION. 


T is a ſtrange thing that the 

way to fave Mens Souls ſhould be 

uch a cunning Trade, as to require 

a skilful Maſter. 

The time ſpent in praying to God, 

might be better employed in de- 

ferving well from him. 

n- | Men think praying the eaſier Task 

of lor the two, and therefore chooſe it. 

er | The People would not believe in 
God at all, if they were not per- 

imitted to believe wrong in him. 
ey The 
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ciled, their Opinions would be h 


mighty who doth not need it, bu 
make uſe of him becauſe they y 
him. 


out falſe Colours, when they come 


Deck. 


is as if two Men ſhould quarrel for 
a Lady, they neither of them e car 
for. 


1 
9 5 Political Thought Sand R Aectiam. 1 


The ſeveral Sorts of Religion inf 
the World are little more than se 0 
many ſpiritual Monopolies. = © 

If their Intereſts could be recon- 


tOO. 


Men pretend to 1 God al 


Factions are like Pirates that 0 


near a Booty Religion is put unde 


Moſt Mens Anger about Religion 
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p of PazROGATIVE, POWER and 
"' L1BERTY. 
A Prerogative that tendeth to the 
Diſſolution of all Laws muſt 
be void in itſelf, felo de ſe; for a 
Prerogative is a Law. The reaſon 
of any Law is, that no Man's Will 
ſhould be a Law. 

The King is the Life of the Law, 
and cannot have a Prerogative that 
is mortal to it. 

The Law is to have a Soul i in it, 
or it is a dead thing. The King is by 
his Sovereign Power to add Warmth 
and Vigour to the meaning of the 
Law. We are by no means to 
imagine there is ſuch an Antipathy 
between them, that the Prerogative, 
like a Baſilisk, is to kill the Law, 
whenever it looks upon it. 

The Prince hath very rarely uſe 
Off of his Prerogative, but hath con- 


ſtantly 


Vi 


tOO. 
King Charles the Firſt made this 
Anſwer to the Petition of Right, (to Þ 
the Obſervation whereof he held him- 
ſelf obliged in Conſcience, as well 
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ſtantly a our Advantage by the 


Laws. 
They attribute to the Pope i in- 
deed, that all the Laws of the Church 


are in his Breaſt; but then he hath 
the Holy Ghoſt for his learned Court 


ſel, &c. 


'The People” s Obedience muſt be 
plain, and without Evaſions. The 


Prince's Prerogative ſhould be ſo 


as of his Prerogative.) © That the 


c People's Liberties ſtrengthen the 
King's Prerogative, and the King's 
« Prerogative is to defend the Peo- 


ec ple's Liberties.” 


That Prince's Declarations allow | 


the Original of Government to come 
from 


re 


' | Political Thoughts and Reflections. 
from the People. Prerogative never 
yet pretended to repealing. 

The firſt ground of Prerogative 


not to do every thing. 
df that he will do no hurt by it; 
t not an Argument for Subjects 


ill never abuſe ? 
It muſt not be ſuch a 8 as 


pper part, and the lower ſtarved. 


Ih a ſtronger thing than itſelf. The 
ame Reaſon may overturn it. Ne- 


p<y body ſees it, ſo that the Ma- 


H giſtrate 


as to enable the Prince to do good, | 
If the ground of a King's deſire 
f Power be his aſſurance of him- 
o defire to keep that which they : 
nveth the Government the Rickets; 
| the Nouriſhment to go to the 
As a Prince is in danger who calleth 
ſtronger than himſelf to his Aſſiſ- 


ance ; fo when Prerogative uſeth 
25 ty for an Argument, it calleth 


eſſity too is ſo plain a thing, that 
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giſtrate hath no great privilege in be- 
ing the Judge of it. Neceſſity there- £ |] 
fore is a dangerous Argument for! 
'Princes, fince (wherever it 1s real) 


it conſtitutes every Man a Magiſtrate, ſ 
and gives as great a Power of di- 
penſing to every private Man, as a 
Prince can claim. t 
It is not fo proper to ſay that Pre. 
rogative juſtifieth Force, as that Forci b 
ſupporteth Prerogative. They have q 
not been ſuch conſtant Friends, but 
that they have had terrible Falling n 
A n 
All Powers are of God; and be. E 
tween Peri ſſion and Apporntment 
well conſidered, there 1 is no real dill jr 
ference, n 
In a limited Monarchy, W ” 
and Liberty are as jealous of oneſ in 
another as any two neighbouring fi 
States can be of their reſpective In re 
croachments. at 


They 


are not ſo. 


Political Thoughts and Neflections. 
They ought not to part for ſmall 


Bickerings, and muſt bear little 


Jealouhes without breaking for them. 
Power is ſo apt to be inſolent, 
and Liberty to be ſaucy, that they 


are very ſeldom upon good Terms. 


They are both ſo quarrelſome that 


they will not eafily enter into a fair 
Treaty. For indeed it is hard to 
bring them together; they ever 
quarrel at a diſtance. 

Power and Liberty are reſpectively 


managed in the World 1 In a Man- 


ner not ſuitable to their Value and 
Dignity. 

They are both ſo tel that it 
juſtifieth the Satires that are generally 
made upon them. And 


They are ſo in Poſſeſſion of be- 


ing miſapplied, that inſtead of cen- 


ſuring their being abuſed, it is more 


reaſonable to wonder whenever they 


H They 
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Political Thoughts and RefleSions. 
They are perpetually wreſtling, 


and have had their Turns when they 


have been thrown, to have their 
Bones broken by it. L 

If they were not both apt to be 
out of Ae there would be no 
living. FE 

Tf Prerogative will urge Reaſon 
to ſupport it, it muſt bear Reaſon 


when it refifterh it. 


It is a Diminution inſtead of a 


Glory, to be above treating upon 


equal Terms with Reaſon. 

If the People were deſigned to be 
the ſole Property of the ſupream 
Magiſtrate, ſure God would have 
made them of a differing and ſub- 


ordinate Species; as he hath the 


Beaſts, that by the Inferiority of their 
Nature they might the better ſub- 
mit to the Dominion of Mankind. 
If none were to have Liberty but 
thoſe who underſtand what it is, 


there 


tl 


ir 
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there would not be many freed Men 
in the World. 

When the People contend for their 
Liberty, they ſeldom get any thing 
by their Victory but new Maſters. 


Liberty can neither be got, nor 


kept, but by ſo much Care, that 


Mankind generally are unwilling to 


give the Price for it. And there- 


fore, in the Conteſt between Eaſe 


| and Liberty, the firſt hath generally 


prevailed. 


„ 


Of L 4 W $. 


] * W 8 are generally not under- 
ſtood by three Sorts of Per- 
ſons, viz. by thoſe that make them, 


by thoſe that execute them, and by 


thoſe that ſuffer, if they break them, 
Men ſeldom underſtand any Laws 


but thoſe they feel. 
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to be defined : it is made little le 


their calling in the Interpretations 
they make of the Law. 
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Precepts, like Fomentations, muſt 
be rubbed into us; and with a rough 
Hand too. 

If the Laws could ſpeak for them- I 
ſelves, they would complain of the 


Lawyers in the firſt Place. th 


There is more Learning now re- C 


quired to explain a Law made, than I in 
went to the making it. tr 


The Law hath fo many Contra- N w 


ditions, and Varyings from itſelf, 


that the Law may not improperly 
be called a Law-breaker. 
It is become too changeable a thing 


a Myſtery than the Goſpel. 
The Clergy and the Lawyers, like 
the Free-Maſons, may be ſuppoſed 
to take an Oath not to tell the 
Secret. 
The Men of 1 Law have a Biaſs to 


07 
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ff PARLIAMENTS. 


HE Parliaments are fo altered 
1 from their original Conſtitution, 
that between the Court and the 


Country, the Houſe, inſtead of be- 
ing united, 1s like Troops of a con- 


trary Party facing one another, and 


watching their Advantage. 


Even the well-meaning Men who 
have good Senſe too, have their 
what 


Difficulties in an Aſſembly ; 
they offer honeſtly for a good End, 
will be $kiltully improved for an ill 
One. 


It is ſtrange chat a groſs Miſtake 
ſhould live a Minute in an Aſſembly; 


one would expect that it ſhould be 
immediately ſtifled by their diſcern- 


ing Faculties. But Practice con- 


vinceth that a Miſtake is no where 


better entertained. 


1 " 
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In Parliaments, Men wrangle in 


behalf of Liberty, that do as little 


care for it, as they deſerve it. 


Where the People in Parliament 


give a good deal of Money in ex- 


change for any thing from the 
Crown, a wiſe Prince can hardly 
have an ill bargain. 
Gift begetteth more; it is a Politick 


kind of Generation; and whenever 
a Parliament does not bring forth, 
it is the Unskilfulneſs of the Govern- 


ment, that is the cauſe of the Miſ- 


carriage. 
Parliaments i bind and limit 


one another, and enact that ſuch 
and ſuch things ſhall not be made 
Precedents. 


There 1s not a word of 
Senſe in this Language, which yet 


is to be underſtood the Senſe of the 


Nation, and is printed as ſolemnly 
as if it was Senſe. 


g 


The preſent 


1 
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Of FATTLIR 8. 


N beſt Party is but a kind 
of a Conſpiracy againſt the reſt 
lof the Nation. They put every body 
elſe out of their Protection. Like 
Ihe eus to the Gentiles, all others 
rare the Offscowrings of the World. 
„Men value themſelves upon 
- their Principles, ſo as to neglect 
= Wractice, Abilities, Induſtry, Sc. 
Party cutteth off one halt of the 
it NWorld from the other, ſo that the 
h Inutual Improvement of Mens Un- 
e Fderſtanding by converſing, &c. is 
x Joſt, and Men are half undone, when 
t they loſe the advantage of know- 
e ing what their Enemies nk of 
y chem. 
It is like Faith without Works ; 
They take it for a Diſpenſation 3 


f : all 


9 
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all other Duties, which is the worſt 
kind of diſpenſing Power. Ide. 
It groweth to be the Maſter in 
Thought; the Eagerneſs againſt one 
another at home, being a nearer NM, 
Object, extinguiſheth that which we ey 
ought to have againſt our foreign I 
Enemies; and few Mens Under-M 
ſtandings can get above overvaluing : 


the Danger that is neareſt, in com- Nel 


pariſon of that more remote. par 
It turneth all Thought into talk. 
ing inſtead of doing. Men get 2 ir 


habit of being unuſeful to the Publick 


by turning in a Circle of Wranglingſ or 


and Railing, which they cannot getſÞui 
out of: And it may be remarked, that ſelv 
a ſpeculative Coxcomb is not only if 


unuſeful, but miſchievous: A practi- K 


cal Coxcomb under diſcipline may lon 
be made ule of. ha! 
Fm 
It 
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It maketh a Man thruſt his Un- 
aerſtanding into a Corner, and con- 


er Nine it till by degrees he deſtroys it. 


e Party is generally an Effect of 
er Wantonneſs, Peace, and Plenty, which 


ve beget Humour, Pride, Sc. and that 
zn x called Zeal and publick Spirit. 

r- 
no ſs any body in the World but them- 
m-ſFelves, by keeping no other Com- 


k. Had thus Parties miſtake their 
- atrength by the ſame reaſon that 
ckſrivate Men overvalue themſelves ; 
ngÞor we by finding fault with athens, 


get puild up a partial Eſteem of our- 


hat ſelves upon the Foundation of their 

nly 
i- Hults with thoſe in the Adminiſtra- 
nay ion, not without reaſon, but forget 


ame Objections, and | perhaps greater, 


It it 


They forget inſenſibly that there 


iſtakes : So Men in Parties find 


hat they would be expoſed to the 
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pany ; fo they miſcalculate cruelly. 
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if it was their Adverſary's turn to 
have the fault-finding part. 

There are Men who ſhine in 2 
Faction, and make a Figure by Op- 
poſition, who would ſtand in a work 
light, if they had the inn 

they ſtruggle for. 

It looketh fo like Courage but 
nothing that is like is the ſame) to 
go to the Extream, that Men arc 
carried away with it, and blown up 
out of their Senſes by the wind o 
popular Applauſe. 

That which looketh 501d is a great 

Object that the People can diſcern; 
But that which is w/e is not fo eaſily 
ſeen : It is one part of it that it i 
not ſeen, but at the End of a Deſign. 
Thoſe who are diſpoſed to be wik 

too late, are apt to be valiant tooff * 
ö early. So fe, 


Ihre 


Moſt 
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of Moſt Men enter into a Party 

aſnly, and retreat from it as ſhame- 
affully- As they encourage one ano- 
her at firſt, . ſo they betray one ano- 
her at laſt: And becauſe every 
ualification is capable of being cor- 
Tipted by the Exceſs, they fall upon 
heextream, to fix mutual Reproaches 
tofſÞpon one another. 

Party is little leſs than an Inquiſi- 
on, where Men are under ſuch a 
iſcipline ia carrying on the com- 
on Cauſe, as leaves no Liberty of 
nvate Opinion. 

It is hard to produce an Inſtance 
there a Party did ever ſucceed 
gainſt a Government, except they 
ad a good handle given them. 

No original Party ever prevailed 
na turn; it brought up ſomething 
7, but the firſt Projectors were 
firown off. 


lofi my 
If 
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ought to adhere to that which 
diſliketh leaft, though in the who 


he doth not liſt himſelf in one 


as ſuch a Straggler, that he is falle 
upon by both. Therefore a Mal 


rity, is neither to provoke the Werl 
nor diſquiet himſelf, by taking a an 


giving Offence ; but. if they are h. 


as he doth his Cloaths. Happy tho 


who are convinced ſo as to be of Uh 


into a Party, and Shame keepet 


Political Thoughts and Refleftinn, 
If there are two Parties, a Ma 


he doth not approve it: For whil 


the other Party, he is looked up- 
under ſuch a Misfortune of Singul 


particular Station. 
It becometh him to live in th 
Shade, and keep his Miſtakes fre 


Opinions, he cannot put them d 


n Opinions. 


Ignorance maketh moſt Men g 


them from getting out of it. 


28 


Mon 


Political Pougbts and Reſections. 
More Men hurt others, they do 
not know: why, than for any reaſon. 
If there was any Party entirely 
compoſed: of honeſt Men, it would: 
certainly prevail; but both the honeſt 
Men and the Knaves reſolve: to turn 
Jone another off when. Gs Buſineſs 
Mal 5 done. 
ul They by turns 4 all Ex- 
„and, fo nobody can be employed 
aul that hath: not been branded :- There 
are few Things ſo criminal as a 
th Nace. 


of Cours. 


LII 


no 
th i Court may be * to Wy Aa 


Company of well-bred ſaſhion- 
n g able Beggars. 
peil At: Court, if a Man: hath tar 


Mor 


much Pride to be a Creature, he 
had better ſtay at home: A Man 


who 


1 2 
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who will riſe at Court muſt begin, 
by creeping upon All- four: A Place 
at Court, like a Place in Heaven, is 
to be got by being much upon one's 
| Knees. 

There are hardly two Creatures 
of a more differing Species than the |: 
ſame Man, when he is pretending to 
a Place, and when he is in Poſſeſ- 
fon-of it. 

Mens Induſtry is 6 in receiv- 
ing the Rents of a Place, there is 
little left for ein the * 

of it. 
Some Places have ſuch a corrupt- 
ing Influence upon the Man, that 
it is a een ching to re- 
ſiſt it. 3 

Some Places lye ſo fair to enter- 
tain Corruption, that it looketh like 
renouncing a due Perquiſite, not to 
go into It. 


If 
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„ If a getting Fool would keep out 


e Jof Buſineſs, he would grow richer 
s in a Court than a Man of Senſe. 
One would wonder that in a Court 


Vhere there is fo little Kindneſs, 
there ſhould be ſo much whifper- 


of Men muſt brag of kind Letters 
from Court, at the ſame time that 


they do not believe one Word of 


1 them, . 
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is Men at Court 4 ſo 3 of . 


their own Cunning, that they for- 
get other Mens. 
After a Revolution, You ſee the 


e- Hand within pl Week the ſame Flat- 
rere... 
1 
ke 
I - Of 
If 


ame Men in the Drawing-room, - 
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Of PUNISHMENT. 


TX) HERE VER a Government 
Es knows when to ſhow the Rod, 
it will not often be put to w/e it. 
But between the want of Skill, and 
the want of Honeſty, Faults gene- 
rally either eſcape Puniſhment, Or 
are mended to no Purpoſe. 
Men are not hang'd for ſtealing 
Horſes, but that Horſes may not be 
ſtolen. 5 5 
Wherever a Knave is not puniſh- 
ed, an honeſt Man is laugh'd at. 
A Cheat to the Publick is thought 
infamous, and yet to accuſe him is 
not thought an honourable part, 
What a Parodox | Tis an ill Me 
thod, to make the Aggravation of 
the Crime a Security againſt the 
Puniſhment ; fo that the Danger is} 
not to rob, but not to 706 enough. 
Treaſon 


Political Thonghts and Reflections. 115 
Treaſon muſt not be inlayed Pork = 

of ſeveral Pieces, it muſt be an en- 
tire Piece of itſelf. Accumulative 

nt in that caſe is a murdering Word, 

d, that carrieth — and no Senſe 

it. in it. 

nd An 7 nference, thou oh never ſo 

ge- rational, ſhould go no farther than 

or to juſtify a $ſpreron, not fo far as 

so inflict a Puniſbment. Nothing is 

ng apt to break with Stretching, as 

be an Inference; and nothing fo ridicu- 

bus, as to ſee how Fools will abuſe 

ſh- one, 
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REFLECTIONS. 


—_—— 


Of the WorLD. 
I is from the Shortneſs of Thou ght, 


A that Men imagine there is any 
great Variety in the World. 


Time hath thrown a Vail upon 7 
the Faults of former Ages, or elſe P 
we ſhould ſee the ſame Deformities 
we condemn in the preſent Times. . 
When a Man looketh upon the : 
Rules that are made, he will think 
there can be no Faults in the World: ö 
and when he looketh upon the Faults, K 
there are ſo many he will be tempted 
to think there are no Rules, ˖ 


They 
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They are not to be reconciled, 
{| otherwiſe than by concluding that 
which is called Fyailiy is the incura- 
ble Mature of Mankind. 
A Man that underſtandeth the 
World muſt be weary of it; and a 
= Man who doth not, for that Reaſon 
ought not to be pleaſed with it. 
The Uncertainty of what is to 
come, is ſuch a dark Cloud, that 
neither Reaſon nor Religion can 
quite break through it; and the Con- 
dition of Mankind is to be weary of 
what we do know, and afraid of 
what we do not. 

The World is b to gene- 
rous Miſtakes for the greateſt Part 
of the Good that is done in it. 

Our Vices and Virtues couple 
with one another, and get Children 
that reſemble both their Parents. 

If a Man can hardly inquire in- 
to a Thing he undervalueth, how 
n Was We 
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Moral Thoughts and Reflections. 
can a Man of good Senſe take pains 
to underſtand the World ? Dt 
To underſtand the World, and 
to like it, are two things not eaſiſy 


to be reconciled. 


That which is called an Able 
Man is a great Over-valuer of the 
World, and all that belongeth to it. 

All that can be faid of him is, 


that he maketh the beſt of the Ge- 


neral Miſtake. 


It is the Fools and FR Knaves 
that make the Wheels of the World 
turn. They are the World; thoſe 


few who have Senſe or Honeſty fneak 


up and down ſingle, but never go 
in <p 
To be too much troubled is a work: 


way of over-valuing the World than 


the being too much pleaſcd. 


A Man that ſteps aſide from the 
World, and hath leiſure to obſerve 
it without Intereſt or Deſign, thinks 


all 


N 


all 
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all Mankind as mad as they think 
him, for not agreeing with them in 


their Miſtakes. 


9 * . K W 


Of Ausf ex. 


H E feriom Folly of wiſe Men 
in over-valuing the World, is 
as contemptible as any thing they 
think fit to cenſure. 

The firſt Miſtake belonging to 
Buſineſs is the going into it. 


Men make it ſuch a Point of 


Honour to be fit for Buſineſs, that 


they forget to examine whether Bu- 
ſaneſs is fit for a Man of Senſe. 


There is Reaſon to think the moſt 


celebrated Philoſophers would have 


been Bunglers at Buſineſs; but the 
' Reaſon is becauſe they deſpiſed it. 


It is not a Reproach but a Com- 


pliment to Learning, to ſay, that 
<4 Great 
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120 Moral Thoughts and Reflections. 
Great Scholars are leſs fit for Buſi- 
neſs; ſince the truth is, Buſineſs is 
ſo much a lower thing than Learn- 
ing, that a Man uſed to the laſt can- 
not eaſily bring his Stomach down 

to the firſt. 

The Government of Fa World 
is a great thing; but it is a very 
coarſe one too, compared with the 
Fineneſs of Speculative Knowledge. 

The Dependance of a great Man 
upon a greater, is a Subjection that 
lower Men cannot eafily e 
hend. | 

Ambition hath no Mean, it is 
either upon all four or upon Tiptoes. 

Nothing can be humbler than J 9 
Ambition, when it is ſo diſpoſed. 

Popularity is a Crime from the 8 
Moment it is fought; it is only a N 
Virtue where Men have it whether Ma 
they will or no. N t. 
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Moral Thoughts and R efletions. 
It is generally an Appeal to the 


people from the Sentence given by 


Men of Senſe againſt them. 


It is ſtepping very low to get very 


high. 


Men by Habit make irregular 


_ Stretches of Power, without diſ- 
cerning the Conſequence and Extent 
Jof them. 

Eagerneſs 1 is apt to onalook ih 
quences, it is loth to be Ropt i in its 
Career; for when Men are in great 
haſte, they ſee only in a e 
Line. 


3 
_—_— 


Of CUNNING and KNavery. 


into Knavery, that an honeſt 
Ian will avoid the Temptation of. 
it. But Men in this Age are half 
bribed by the Ambition of circum- 


venting 


121 


122 


racter of being able Men, that they 


there is to be a Knave. 


World, and yet the leaft uſual, ist 


Moral Thotghts and R efleftio 11. 
venting, without any other encou- 
ragements. So proud of the Cha- t 


do not care to have their Dexterity K 


confined, 0 


In this Age, when it is ſaid of a 


Man, He knows how Z0 live, it may m. 
be imply'd he is not very honeſt. tu 


An honeſt Man muſt loſe ſo many w 


Occaſions of Getting, that the World 
will hardly allow him the n 48 
of an Able one. | ou 


There is however more Wit re.. 
quiſite to be an honeſt Man, than bs; 


The moſt neceſſary thing in thi 


reflect that thoſe we deal with, ma 
know how to be as arrant Knaves a 
ourſelves. | 
The Eagerneſs of a "na maket 
him often as catchable, as Ignorance 
maketh a Fool. 


Ne 
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No Man is ſo much a Fool as not 
co have Wit enough ſometimes to be 
a Knave; nor any ſo cunning a 
Knave, as not to have the Weakneſs 
ſometimes to play the Fool. E 

The Mixture of Fool and Knave, 
ket up the parti-coloured Crea- 
tures that make all the Buftle 1 in the 
World. | 

There | is not ſo pleaſant a Quany; 
er as a Knave taken in a Net of his 
own making. : 
ell A Knave leaneth ſometimes fo 
auff bard upon his Impudence, that it 
breaketh and lets him fall. : 

Knavery is in ſuch perpetual Mo- 
tion, that it hath not always Leiſure 
to look to its own Steps; 'tis like 
Y ſliding upon Scates, no Motion fo 
ſmooth or ſwift, but none gives ſo 
terrible a Fall. 

A Knave loveth Self ſo heartily, 
that he is ag to overſtrain it: by 
never 


much fermenting. 
are a kind of Corporation; and 


ther, like all Beaſts of Prey, yet 


Corporation as the Bank of England, 


nour indeed do not hinder them, but 


Moral Thoughts and Reflections. f 
never thinking he can get enough, 
he gets ſo much leſs. His Thought e 
is like Wine that fretteth with too e 


The Knaves in every Gorerüm 
though they fall out with one ano- 


upon occaſion they unite to ſupport 
the common Caule. 
It cannot be ſaid to bs fools 1 


but they are a numerous and for- 
midable Body, ſcarce. to be reſiſted; tne 
but the Point is, they can never rely 
upon one another. 

| Knaves go chain'd to one another 
like Slaves in the Gallies, and can- 
not eaſily untie themſelves from their 
Company. Their Promiſes and Ho- 


other intangling Circumſtances keep 
em from breaking looſe. 


If 
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If Knaves had not fooliſh Me- 
mories, they would never truſt one 
another ſo often as they do. 
Preſent Intereſt, like preſent Love, 

Imaketh all other Friendſhip look 
cold to it, but it faileth in the 
holding. 

When one. Knave betrayeth ano- 
ther, the one is not to be blamed, 
nor the other to be pitied. 

When they complain of one ano— 
1 Iher as if they were honeſt Men, 
| they ought to be laugh d at as if 
|, Fitey were Fools. 

T here are ſome Ct en who 
ret can ſcarce be called Rational 
Creatures; yet they are often more 

Iucceſsful than Men of Senſe, becauſe 

thoſe they have to deal with are 

upon a looſer Guard; and their Sim- 

Iplicity maketh their Knavery un- 

ep ſuſpected. 


If \ Z There 
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There is no ſuch thing as a venial 
Sin againſt Morality, no ſuch thing | 


as a ſmall Knavery: He that carries 


a ſmall Crime eafily, will carry it 
on when it grows to be an Ox. But 


the little Knaves are the greater of 


the two, becauſe they . leſs the 
Excuſe of Temptation. 

| Knavery is fo humble, and Merit 
fo proud, that the latter is thrown! 
down becauſe it cannot ſtoop. 


Of FolLy and Foots. 


HE RE are five Orders of 
Fools, as of Building: 1. The 
Blockhead, 2. Coxcomb. 3. Vain 
Blockhead, 4. Grave Coxcomb, and 
5 The Half-witted Fellow; this laſt 


is of the Compoſite Order. 


The Follies of grave Men have 


the Precedence of all others, a ridi- 


culous 


tal 
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culous Dignity, that gives them a 
Right to be ** at in the firſt 


place. 


As the e Wit is the 
ſtrongeſt, ſo the maſculine 1 


tinence is the greateſt. 


The Conſequence of a Half. Wit 


1 a Half-Will, there is not Strength 


enough in the Thought to carry it 


to the End. 


A Fool i 18 naturally 1 5 


to our Kindneſs by ſetting us off by 
the Compariſon. Men are grateful 
to Fools for giving them the Plea- 


ſure of contemning them. 


But Folly hath a long Tail that 
is not ſeen at firſt: for every ſingle 


Folly hath a Root, out of which 
more are ready to ſprout; and a Fool 


hath fo unlimited a Power of miſ- 


taking, that a Man of Senſe can 


never comprehend. to what degree 


it may extend. 


Jus 


There 
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becauſe they ſtick at nothing that 


Conſequence, than Malice can bei in 
the Intent. 


Moral Thoughts and Reflections 


There are ſome Fools fo rg * 
they are preferred when they are I we 
laught at. Their being named put- Ning 
teth them in the Liſt of Men, which & . 
is more than belongeth to them. lin 

One ſhould no more laugh at a [Wi 
contemptible Fool, than at a dead lay 
Fly. ”— 

The Diſſimulation * a Fool ſhould I P 


come within the Statute of — 00! 


It giveth no Warning. ] 
A Fool will be rude from the Mo- dar 
ment he is allowed to be familiar; 
he can make no other uſe of Free- 
dom than to be unmannerly. 
Weak Men are apt to be cruel, 


may repair the ill Effect of their 
Miſtakes. 


Folly is often more PRE in the 


Many 
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th Many a Man is murthered by the 

well- meant Miſtakes of his unthink- 

ing Friends. | 

A weak Friend, if he will be 
kind, ought to go no farther than 
Wiſhes; if he proffereth either to 
d Nay, or to do, it is dangerous. 
Aan had as good go to Bed to 
d Razor, as to be intimate with a 
g. NPpoliſh F riend. 

Miſtaken Kindneſs is little leſs 
> angerous than premeditated Malice. 

A Man hath not the Relief of 
being angry at the Blows of a miſta- 
ken Friend. 

A buſy Fool i is fitter to be hae up 
han a downright Madman. 

A Man that hath only Wit enou ugh 
hot to do Hurt, committeth a Sin if 
he aimeth- at doing Good. 

His paſſive Underſtanding wal 
ot pretend to be active. 


0 


< +- 


OI. 


ny = It 


* 


Creature. 
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It is a Sin againſt Nature for ſuch 


a Man to be meddling. 


It is hard to find a Blockhead ſo 


wiſe as to be upon the Defenſive; he 
will be ſallying, and then he is {ure 


to be 11] uſed. 
If a dull Fool can make a Von 
and keep it, never to ſpeak his ow 


Senſe, or do his own Buſineſs, hf 


may paſs a great while for a rationa 


A Blockhead: i is as ridiculous when 


1 talketh, as a Gooſe 18 when iM 1 


flieth. . 
The grating a Griditem is not : 


worſe: Noiſe, than the Jingling © 

| Words is to a Man of Senſe. 

It is IIl- manners to filence a Fool 
and Cruelty to let him go on. 

Moſt Men make little other uk 

of their Speech than to give evidence 


againſt their OWN Under ſtanding, 
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3 great Talker may be a Man of | 


Senſe, but he cannot be one, who 
will venture to rely upon him. 
There is fo much Danger in Talk- 


ing, that a Man ſtrictly wiſe can 
hardly be called a ſociable Crea- 


ture. 


The great Expence of Words is 
laid out in ſetting ourſelves out, or 
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deceiving others; to convince them 


requireth but a few, 
Many Words are always either 


ſuſpicious or ridiculous. 
A Fool hath no Dialogue within 


himſelf, the firſt Thought carrieth 
him without the Reply of a ſecond. 

A Fool will admire or like no- 
thing that he underſtands, a Man 
of Senſe nothing but what he un- 
derſtands. 


Wiſe Men gain, and poor Men 


live, by the Superfluitics of Fools. 


K 2 Till 
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Till Follies become ruinous, the 


World is better with than it would 


be without them. 
A Fool is angry that he is the 


Food of a Knave, forgetting that i it 


is the End of his Creation. 


— 


Of HOPE. 


T OPE is a kind Cheat; in the 
- + Minute of our Diſappoint- 


ment we are angry, but upon the 


whole matter there Is no Pleaſure 


without it. 


It is ſo much a pleaſanter thing 


than Truth to the greateſt Part of 


the World, that it hath all their 
Kindneſs, the other only hath their 
Reſpect. 


Hope is generally a wrong Guide, 


though ic is very good Company by 


the way. It bruſheth through Hedge 


and 
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and Ditch till it cometh to a great 
Leap, and there it is apt to fall and 
break its Bones. | 

It would be well if Hopes carried 
Men only to the top of the Hill, 
without throwing them afterwards 
down the Precipice. 

The Hopes of a Fool are blind 
Guides, thoſe of a Man of Senſe 
doubt often of their Way. 


Men ſhould do with their Hopes 
as they do with tame Fowl, cut their 


Wings that they may not fly Over 
the Wall. 

A hoping Fool hath tk terrible 
Falls, that his Brains are turned, 
though not cured by them. 

The Hopes of a Fool are Bullets 
| he throws 1 into the Air, that fall down 

again and break his Skull. 


There can be no entire Diſappoint- 


ment to a wiſe Man, becauſe he 


maketh it a Cauſe of ſucceeding 


KR 3 ___ ano- 
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another time. A Fool is ſo unrea- 


ſonably raiſed by his Hopes, that he 


is half dead by a Diſappointment: 
his miſtaken Fancy draweth him ſo 
high, that when he falleth, ow Is 


ſure to break his Bones. 


_ 4 _—__. 4 * a ——_— 
_— * — — — 


Of ANGER. 


AN GE R is a better Sign of the 
Heart than of the Head; it is 
a breaking out of the Diſeaſe of 
Honeſty. Juſt Anger may be as 


dangerous as it could be if there was 


no Provocation to it; for a Knave is 
not ſo nice a Caſuiſt For that he will 


ruin, if he can, any Man that blameth 
him. 


Where Hanan 3 1s not predomi- 


nant, Anger will be ſhort-breathed, 


it cannot hold out a long Courſe. 
Hatred can be tired and cloyed as 


well 
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well as Love: for our Spirits, like 
our Limbs, are tired with — long 
in one Poſture. 

There is a Dignity in Good- ſenſe 
that is offended and defaced by 
Anger. 

Anger is never without an Argu- 
ment, but ſeldom with a good one. 

Anger raiſeth Invention but it 
overheateth the Oven. 

Anger, like Drink, raiſeth a great 
deal of unmannerly Wit. 

True Wit muſt come by Drops; j 
Anger throweth it out in a Stream, 
and then it is not likely to be of the 

beſt kind. 

11l Language puniſheth Anger by 
drawing a Contempt upon it. 


TH of 
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o APOLOGIES. 


'T is a dangerous Task to anſwer 
Objections, becauſe they are 
helped by the Malice of Mankind. 
A bold Accuſation doth at firſt | 
draw ſuch a general Attention, that 
it gets the World on its Ade. 
To a Man who hath a mind to 


find a Fault, an Excuſe generally 


5 oiveth farther hold. 


Explaining 1s generally half con- 


feſſing. 


Innocence hath a very 4 Style. 
When a Jealouly of any kind is 


once raiſed, it is as often provoked 


as cured by any Arguments, let them 


be never ſo reaſonable. 


When Lazineſs letteth things alone, 
it is a Diſeaſe; but when Skill doth 


it, it is a Vertue. 


Malice 
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Malice may help a Fool to aggr | | 
vate, but there muſt be Si to know | 

how to extenuate. . 
To leſſen an Object that at the firſt 
Sight giveth Offence, requireth a 
dexterous Hand : There muſt be 
Strength as well as Skill to take off 
the Weight of the firſt Impreſſion, 
When a Man is very unfortunate, 

it Iooketh like a faucy thing in him 
Ito juſtify himſelf. ” 
| A Man muſt ſtoop ſometimes t to 
his ill Star, but he muſt never lie 
down to it. . 

The Vindications Men make of 
themſelves to Poferizy would hardly 
be ſupported by Good-Senfſe, if they 
were not of ſome Advantage to their 
own Families. 

The defending an Fil Thing 1s 
more criminal than the doing it, be- 
cauſe it wanteth the Excuſe of its 
not being premeditated. 


An 
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An Advocate for Injuſtice is like 
a Bawd that is worſe than her Client 
who committeth the Sin. | 
There is hardly any Man i” ſtrict 
as not to vary a little from Truth II 
when he is to make an Excuſe. 
Not telling all the Truth is hid - ¶ hat 
ing it, and that is comforting or abet-Yeth 
ting a Lye. ſelf 
A long Vindication is ſeldom. all 7 
$kilful one. che 
Long doth at leaſt imply 2 ä 
ful in ſuch a Caſe. wit 
A Fool ſhould avoid the madd the 
an Excuſe, as much as the commit! 
ting a Fault; for a Fool's Excuſe is 
always a ſecond Fault: and when- 
ever he will undertake either to hide 
or mend a thing, he proclaimeth 


- and ſpoileth it. 
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Of Matic and Envy. 
IM“ LICE is a greater Magni- 
lying: Glaſs than Kindneſs. 
Malice is of a low Stature, but it 
© hath very long Arms. It often reach- 
-Jeth into the next World, Death it- 
ſelf is not a Bar to it. ET 
all Malice, like Luſt, when it is at 
che Height, doth not know Shame. 


with its own Edge, it would deſtroy 
the World. 


Malice can miſtake by being keen 
as well as by being dull. 


loſeth its Credit. 


Plainnefs, or elle it is expoſed. 

Anger may have ſome Excuſe for 

being blind, but Malice none: for 
ON Malice hath time to look before it. 


If it did not ſometimes cut itſelf 


When Malice groweth critical, it 


It muſt go under the Diſpuiſe of 


When 
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When Malice is overgrown, it 
cometh to be the higheſt degree of 
Impertinence. 
muſt not be fed and pampered, 
which is apt to make it play the 
fool. But where it is wiſe and 
ſteady, there is no Precaution, that 
can be quite Proof againſt it. 
IIl-will is ſeldom cured on a ſud- 
den, it muſt go off by derer; 9 
inſenſible Tranſpiration. 
Malice may be ſometimes out of 
Breath, Envy never. A Man may 
make Peace with Hatred, but never 
with Envy. 
No Paſſion is better heard hs our 
will, than that of Envy : No Paſ. 
ſion is admitted to have Audience 
with leſs Exception. | 
Envy taketh the Shape of Flartery 
and that maketh Men hug it fo 
clole, that they cannot part with 
. 


The | 


For that reaſon, it 
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The ſure way to be commended 


is to get into a Condition of being 
pitied. For Envy will not give its 


leave to commend a Man, till he is 
miſerable. 


A Man is undone, when Envy 


will not vouchſafe to look upon 


A him. 


8 


Yet after all, ov doth Virtue 


s much good as hurt, by provok- 
ing it to appear. Nay, it forcibly 


draweth out, and inviteth Virtue, 


by giving it a - Mind to be revenged 


of it. 


Of V AN 1 * Ys 


IO cut out into ſeveral 


T HE World is nothing but 
Shape 


Mew often miftake themſelves, but 
they never forget themſelves. 


A 
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are very uſeful, 


| Moral Thoughts and Reflections. 
A Man muſt not fo entirely fall 
out with Vanity, as not to take ity 


Aſſiſtance in the doing great Things, | 
Vanity is like ſome Men who| 
if they are kept 
under; and elſe not to be endured, 

A little Vanity may be allowed 
in a Man's Train, but it muſt not 
fit down at Table with him. 


Without ſome Share of it, Mens 


Talents would be buried like Ore in 


a Mine unwrought. 


Men would be leſs eager to gain ; 


Knowledge, if they did not op 


to ſet themſelves out by it. 


It ſheweth the Narrowneſs of our 


Nature, that a Man that intendeth 


any one thing extreamly, hath not 


Thought enough left or any thing 


elſe. 


Our Pride miketh : us over-value 
our Stock of Thought, ſo as to trade 
much 
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much beyond what it is able to make 
good. N 
Many aſpire to learn what they 
of can never comprehend, as others pre- 
t tend to teach what they themſcives | 
do not know. 

The Vanity of teaching often 
tempteth a Man to forget he is a 

Blockhead. 
| Self-conceit driveth away the ſu- 

ſpecting how ſcurvily others think 

of us. 
Voanity cannot bea F riend to Truth, 
becauſe it is reſtrained by it; and 

Vanity is ſo impatiently deſirous of 
url ſhewing itſelf, that it cannot bear 
ch the being croſſed. 
of There is a Degree of Vanity that 
0 recommendeth ; if it goeth further, 
it expoſeth. 
xe] So much as to ſtir the Blood to 
gel do commendable Things, but not 


h e | ſo | 
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ſo much as to poſſeſs the Brain, and 
turn it round. 

There are as many that are blown 


up by the Wind of Vanity, as are 


carried away by the Stream of In- 
tereſt. 
Every body hath not Wit 88 

to Act out of Intereſt, but every 


body hath little enough to do it out 
of Vanity. 


Some Mens Heads are as eaſily 


blown away as their Hats. 
If the commending others well, 
did not recommend ourſelves, there 


would be few Panegyricks. 


Mens Vanity will often diſpoſe 


them to be commended into very 


troubleſome Employments. 


The deſiring to be remember'd 


when we are dead, is to fo little 


purpoſe, that it is fit Men ſhould, as 
they generally are, be diſappointed in 
it, Nevertheleſs, the deſire of leav- 


ing 


| 
| 
1 


a 
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ing a good Name behind us is fo 
honourable to ourſelves, and ſo uſe- 
ful to the World, that good Senſe 
muſt not be heard againſt it. 

Heraldry is one of thoſe fooliſh 
Things that may " be too much 
deſpiſed. 

The Contempt of 8 18 
as much a Diſeaſe in this Age, as 
the over-valuing them was in for- 
mer Times. 

I here is a good Ule to be ade 
of the moſt contemptible Things, 
and an ill one of thoſe that are the 
moſt valuable. 


of Monss. 


1 F Men confidered: how many 
Things there are that Riches 
cannot buy, they would not be ſo 


fond of them. 


n 
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giving a Price for them. 


Wit and Money are fo apt to be 
abuſed, that Men generally make. a 


ſhift to be the worſe for them. 


Money in a Fool's Hand expoſeth } 


him worſe than a pyed Coat. 


Money hath too great a Preference | 
given to it by States, as well as by | 
particular Men. 
Men are more the Sinews of War 1 
than Money. oY 
Ih he third part of an Army na 

be deſtroyed, before a good one | 
can be made out of it. 
They who are of opinion that | 


Money will do every thing, may 


very well be ſuſpected to do every 


thing for ., 


Falſe 


The Things to be bought with | 
Money, are ſuch as leaſt deſerve the 


Sc] 
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Falſe HASH NING. 


A Lite Learning miſleadeth, and. 


a great deal often Supifierh 
the Underſtanding. 


Great Reading without applying 


it, is like Corn heaped that is not 
Virred, it groweth muſty. 


A learned Coxcomb dyeth his 


Miſtakes j in ſo much a deeper Colour: 


A wrong kind of Learning ſerveth 


only to embroider his Errors. 


A Man that hath read without 


Judgment, is like a Gun charged 


with Gooſe-ſhot, let looſe upon the 


Company. 


He is only well be with 
I Materials to expoſe himſelf, and to 


mortify thoſe he liveth with. 


The reading of the greateſt 
Scholars, if put into a Limbeck, 


* * 2 might 
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might be diſtilled into a ſmall | 


quantity of Eſſence. 


The Reading of moſt Men, is 
like a Wardrobe of old Cloaths on 


are ſeldom uſed. 


Weak Men are the worſe 65 thi 
good Senſe they read in Books, be- 
cauſe it furniſheth them only with | 


more Matter to miſtake. 


Of COA v. 


EN that cannot entertain them- 
ſelves want ſomebody, though 
they care for nobody. 

An impertinent Fellow is never in 
the right, but in his being weary of 
himſelf. 
by that time Men are fit for 
Company, ny ſee the Objections 
to it. 


The 


Fault. 1 
A following Wit will be welcome 
in moſt Companies; A leading one 
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The Company of a Fool is dan- 
gerous as well as tedious. 


It is Hattering ſome Men to en- 


dure them. 


Preſent Puniſhment athanderh the 


lieth too heavy for Envy to bear. 


Out- doing is ſo near reproaching, 
that it will generally be thought "ay. | 
ill Company. 
Any thing that ſhineth doth in 


988 meaſure tarniſh every thing 


that ſtandeth next to it. 


| Keeping much Company 8 | 
endeth in playing the Fool or the 


Knave with them. 
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Of Piz 


Frisbee cometh; oftener by : 
Chance than by Choice, which 


maketh it generally ſo uncertain. 


It is a Miſtake to ſay a Friend 24 
can be bought, 
A Man may buy a good Turn, 
but he cannot buy the Heart that = 
doth it. | 
| Friendſhip cannot live with Cere- 
mony, nor without Civility. | 

There muſt be a nice Diet obſerved 
to keep Friendſhip from falling ſick; 


nay, there is more Skill neceſſary 
to keep a Friend, than there is to 


reclaim an Enemy. 
Thoſe Friends who are above 


Intereſt are ſeldom above Jealouſy. 


It is a Misfortune for a Man not 
to have a Friend in the World, but 


for 


fc 


— 


O 


— 
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for that reaſon he ſhall have no 
Enemy. 

In the Commerce of the World, 
Men ſtruggle little leſs with their 
Friends, than they do with their 
Enemies. 


Eſteem ought to be the ground 
of Kindneſs, and yet there are no 


Friends that ſeldomer meet. 

| Kindneſs is apt to be as afraid 
of Eſteem, as that is to be aſhamed 
of Kindneſs. 


Our Kindneſs i is greateſt to thoſe 
that will do what we would have 


them, in which our Eſteem cannot 
always go along. 


L4 Miſcel- | 
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Miſcellaneous Thoughts | 


AND-: 


N E F L E C T ION 8. 


Of Mice T H E Rule of doing as we 
would be done by, is never 


rection. 


leſs obſerved than it is in telling | 


others their Faults. But Men in- 
tend more to ſhew others that they | 
are free from the Fault, than to 
diſſuade them from committing it. 


They are ſo pleaſed with the pru- 


dent Shape of an Adviſer, that it 
raiſeth the value they have of them- 
ſelves, whilſt they are about it. 


Certainly, to give Advice to a 


Friend, either asked or unasked, is 
ſo far from a Fault, that it is a Duty; 


but if a Man love to give Advice, 


it 


eq 
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lit is a ſure ſign that he himſelf 
Jwanteth it. 
A Man whilſt be is i put- 
Lteth his Underſtanding upon Tiptoes, 
and is unwilling to bring it down 
again. 
A veak Man had rather be dourke 
I to know, than know, and that maketh 
him ſo impatient to be told of a 
I Miſtake. 
| He who will not be the better 
bor other Mens Faults, hath no cure 
left for his own. ; 
But he that can probe himſelf to 
cure his own Faults, will ſeldom 
need either the Surgery of his Friends 
J or of his Enemies. 


IN a corrupted Age the putting Of 4 
the World in order would breed 8 
Confuſion. 

A rooted Diſeaſe muſt be Proak- 


ed away, rather than kicked away. 


As 


154 


Boldneſs. 


relied upon. 


Miſcellaneous Thoughts 


As ſoon as Men have Underſtand- 
ing enough to find a Fault, they | 
have enough to ſee the danger of | 


mending 1t. 


Deſiring to have any thing niet: | 
ed, is venturing to have it ſpoiled: | 
To know when to let Things alone, | 
But 
a Fool hath an Eagerneſs, like a 
Monkey i in a Glaſs Shop, to break 
every thing in the handling. 

Curing and Mending are general- 
ly meer Words of Art not to be 
They are ſet out in i 
Bills, but the Mennrebaubs only get 


is a high pitch of good Senſe. 


by them. 
GREAT Baſhfulneſs is oftener 


an Effect of Pride than of Modeſty. 


Modeſty is oftner miſtaken can 


any other Virtue. 


commendable Part of human Pru- 
dence. 


WIS E Venturing is FO molt 


It 
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It is the upper Story of Prudence, 
Irhereas perpetual Caution is a kind 
of under- ground Wiſdom that doth 
| Hot care to ſee the Light. 
It is beſt for great Men to ſhoot 
: over, and for leſſer Men to ſhoot 
— 
tY MEN who borrow their Opi- Berg- 
C2 3 hi- 
a Inions can never repay their Debts. nia. 
k | They are Beggars by Nature, and | 
an therefore never get a Stock —— : 
- Yerow rich upon. | 
ec AManwho hath not a diſtinguiſh- 
n ing Head, is ſafeſt by not mann; 
et what any body ſayeth. 
He had better truſt to his own 
er JOpinion, | than ſpoil another Man's 
7. or want of apprehending it. 
nf IT is ſome kind of Scandal not Carderr. 
to bear with the Faults of an honeſt 
| [Man. REED 0 
I- | It is not loving Honeſty enough 
{to allow it diſtinguiſhing Privileges. 
It Il) bere 
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Of Cau- 


tion and 


on. 


Miſcellancous Thoughts 


There are ſome decent Faults| 
which may pretend to be in the 
lower Rank of Virtues; and ſurely 
where Honour or Gratitude are the 
Motives, Cenſure muſt be a "a 


deal ſilenced. 


MEN muſt be red in thi 


World by their Want of Faith. 


A Man that getteth Care into 


ſaid to trade without a Stock. 
Care and right Thought will pro 
duce Crops all the Vear without 


ſtaying for the Seaſons. 


his Thoughts, cannot e N be 


A Man is to go about his own 
Buſineſs as if he had not a Friend 


in the World to help him in it. 


He that relieth upon himſelf wil 
be oppreſſed by others with Offers 


of their Service. 


All are apt to ſhrink from theſe 


that lean upon them. 


if 


the 


th. 


a, 
* 


and Reflections. 1 
If Men would think how often 


their own Words are thrown at their 


Heads, they would leſs often let 


J them go out of their Mouths. 


Mens Words are Bullets that their 


Enemies take up and make uſe of 


I againſt them. 


1 


A Man watches himſelf beſt when 


I others watch him too. 


if 


It is as neceſſary for us to ſup- 
preſs our Reaſon when it offendeth, 
as our Miſtakes when they expoſe us. 

In an unreaſonable Age, a Man's 


Reaſon let looſe would undo him. 


A wiſe Man will do with his Rea- 


I fon as a Miſer doth with his Money, 


hoard it, but be very ſparing | in the 


| Expence of it. 


A Man that ſhould call every thing 
by its right Name, would hardly 
paſs the Streets without being knock d 
down as a common Enemy. 


A. 


—— . — — 


jw 


one. 


Miſcellaneous Thoughts 


A Man cannot be more in the 
Wrong than to own without Di- | 


ſtinction the being in the Right. 


When a Man is very kind or 
very angry, there is no ſure Guard 


but Silence upon that Subject. 


A Man's Underſtanding is eaſily 
ſhoved out of its Flace by warm | 


Thoughts of any kind. 


We are not ſo much Maſters of | 
our Heat as to have enough to warm 


our Thoughts, and not fo aun as i 


to ſet them on fire. 


A great Enemy is a great Objea 


that inviteth Precaution, which mak- 


eth him leſs dangerous than a mean 


An old Man e * his 


knowing Mankind, that they know 


him too, and that maketh him very 
wary. 


On the . 3 it I bs ts 


lowed, that a Man's being deceived 


by 


and Reflections. 


* Knaves hath oſten this ill Effec, 
that it maketh him too Jealous of 
Fhoneſt Men. 
The Mind, like the Body, is ſub- 


| | ect to be hurt by every "_ it 


Jaketh for a Remedy. 


There are ſome ſuch very great 
Foreſeers, that they grow into the 
Pantry of pretending to ſee where 
othing is to be ſeen. 

e that will ſee at too great a 
ſiſtance, will ſometimes miſtake a 


2 
2 
f "F 


| wife Man will be bounded. 
A Man may fo overdo it in look- 


tumble the more for it. 


Kothing to Chance will do tew things 
ill, but he will do very few things. 

Su ſpicion i is rather a Virtue than 
Fault, as long as it doth like a 
og that wazcherh, and doth not bite. 


1 ng too far before him, that he may 


And, to conclude, He that leaveth 
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Buſh for a Horſe : The Proſpect of 
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cCions muzzled, but he will keen 


and is not curious in its Diet. 


Man is once diſcovered by him 


Miſcellaneous Thoughts 


A wiſe Man, in truſting another] 
muſt not rely upon his Promi q t 
againſt his Mature. In 


Early Suſpicion 1 is often an thier 


and late Suſpicion is always a Folly. 
A wiſe Man will keep his Suſpiz 


D 


t! 
it 


them awake. 

There can no Rules be given ta 
Suſpicion, no more than to Love. 

Suſpicion taketh Root, and beareth | 
Fruit, from the moment it is planted} 
Suſpicion ſeldom wanteth Food 0 
keep it up in Health and Vigour. I 
feedeth upon every thing it ſeeth 


Suſpicion doth not grow up to a 
injury till it breaketh out. 
When our Suſpicion 4 anothel 


there ought to be an end of all fur] te 
ther Commerce. 


He 


and Reflections. 161 
He that is never ſuſpected, is ei- 
ther very much eſteemed, or very 
much deſpiſed. 
A Man's Interef} is not a ſufficient 
Ground to ſuſpect him, if his . - 


doth not concur in it. 


A weak Man hath lefs Suſpicion 


than a wiſe one, but when he hath 


it, he is leſs eaſily cured. 


The Remedies as often increaſe 


| the Diſeaſe, as they do allay it; and 
Ja Fool valueth himſelf upon fuſpe- 


| ing at a venture. 


MANY Men fwallow the being Cheats. 


1 cheated; but no Man could ever en- 


dure to chew it. 


if: 


Few Men would be deceived; 


{ their Conceit of themſelves did not 
help the Skill of thoſe that go about it. 
COMPLAINING is a Con-Complain 
tempt upon ones ſelf: 
It is an ill Sign both of a Man's 
Head and of his Heart, 
M 


A 
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Content. 


Converts. 


Debris; = 


Miſcellaneous Thoughts 


A Man throweth himſelf down 
whilſt he complaineth; and when a 
Man throweth himſelf down, no 


body careth to take him up again. 


CONTENT layeth Pleaſure, 
nay Virtue, in a Slumber, with few 5 
and faint Intermiſſions. 1 

It is to the Mind, like Moſs to 
a Tree, it bindeth it up ſo as to ſtop 


its Growth. 


THE Impudence of a Bawd is | 
Modeſty, COMPRIEG. with that of a 
Convert. | 

A Convert hath ſo 1 to do 
to gain Credit, that a Man is to ; 


think well before he changeth. 


Reaſon. 


The poor young Children are | 
whipt and beaten by the old ones, 
who are much more : incxcuſably 


impertinent. 
Not 


MEN generally ſtate their Wants j 
by their Fancy, and not by their | 


and Reflections. 

Not having things, is a more pro- 
per Expreſſion for a Man of Senſe 
than his wanting them. 

Where Senſe is wanting, every 
thing is wanting. 

A Man of Senſe can hardly want, 
but for his Friends and Children that 
have none. 


Moſt Men let their Wiſhes run 


away with them. 


They have no mind to ) flop 3 
in their Career, the Motion is ſo 
pleaſing. 

Io deſire what belongeth to ano- 

ther Man is Miſpriſion of Robbery. 
Men are commanded not to covet, 

becauſe when they do they are very 


apt to take. 


A DIFFICULTY raiſeth the Pi 


Spirits of a great Man, he hath a 
mind to wreſtle with it, and give it 
2 F all. 


3 
t 
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A Man's Mind muſt be very low, 

if the Difficulty doth not make a 
part of his Pleaſure. 

The Pride of Compaſſing may 

more than compare with the Plea- 
ſiure of Enjoying. 

Wa NOTHING fo ridiculous as a 
falſe Philoſopher, and nothing 8 
rare as a true one. 

Men take more pains to hide than 
to mend themſelves. 


| Dreams. MENS Pr ide, as well as their 


Weakneſs, diſpoſeth them to rely 
upon Dreams, from their thinking 
themſelves of ſuch Importance as to 
have Warning of what is to befal 
them. 

The Enquiry into a Dream is ano- 
ther Dream. 


Drunten- IT is a piece of Arrogance to dare 


neſs. 


to be drunk, becauſe a Man ſheweth 
himſelf without a Vail. 


THE 


and Reflections. 


T H E beſt way to ſuppoſe what 


may come, is to remember what 


is paſt. 


The beſt Qualification of a Pro- 


phet f is to have a good Memory. 


Experience maketh more 3 


than Revelation. 

The Knowledge that + is got with- 

out Pains, is kept without Pleaſure. 

© "I Struggling for Knowledge 
hath a Pleaſure in it like that of 
Wreſtling with a fine Woman. 


EXTREMITY is always ill, Extremes. 


that which is good cannot live a 
Moment with it. 
Any body that is Fool ah 
will be ſafe in the World, and any 
body that can be Knave enough 
will be rich i in it. | 

The generality of the World fal- 
leth into an inſufficient Mean that 
expoſeth them more than an Extreme 
on either Side. 
| NM 3 THOUGH 


Expe- 


4 ence. 


166 Miſcellaneous Thoughts 

1 THOUGH Memory and Inven- 

Mind. tion are not upon good Terms, yet 
when the firſt is loaded, the other 
is ſtifled. 

The Memory hath Claws by which 
it holdeth faſt ; but it hath no Wings, 
like the Invention, to enable it to 
8 5 

Some Mens Memory is like a Box, 
where a Man ſhould mingle his 
Jewels with his old Shoes. 

There ought to be a great Diffe- | 
rence between the Memory and the f 
Stomach ; the laſt is to admit every 1 
thing, the former ſhould have the 
Faculty of Rejecting. 

It is a nice Mean between letting 
the Thought languiſh for want of 
Exerciſe, and tiring it by giving it 
too much. 
A Man may dwell fo long upon 

a Thought, that it may take him 
Priſoner. 
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and Reflections. 
The hardeſt thing in the World 
is to give the Thoughts due Liberty, 
and yet retain them in due Diſci- 
pline. 

They are Libertines that are apt 
to abuſe Freedom, and do not well 
know how to bear Reſtraint, 

A Man that excels in any one 
thing has a kind of arbitrary Power 
over all that hear him upon that 
Subject, and no Man's Life is too 
ſhort to know any one thing per- 

fectly. 

The modern Wit is rather to ſet 
Men out, than to make them of uy 
Uſe, 

Some Men have ated Courage 
who had it not; but no Man can 
act Wit, if Nature doth not teach 
him his Part. True Wit is always 
revenged upon any falſe Pretender 
that meddleth with it. 


M4 Wit 
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Families. 


Manufacture very little above the 


Miſcellaneous Thoughts 
Wit is the only thing that Men 
are willing to think they can ever 


have enough of. | 
There is a happy Pitch of Igno- 


rance that a Man of Senſe might 
pray for. 
A Man that bath true Wit will 


have Honour too, not only to adorn, 
but to ſupport it. 


THE building up a Family i is a 


building a Houſe of Cards, 


Time and Accidents are fate to 
furniſh a Blaſt to blow it down. 


No Houſe wanteth new Tiling fo 


often as a Family wants Repairing. 
The Deſire of having Children is 


as much the Effect of Vanity as of 


Good-nature. 
We think our Children a Part of 


ourſelves, though as they grow up 


they might very well undeceive us. 


Men 
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and Reflections. 
Men love their Children, not be- 
cauſe they are promiſing Plants, but 
becauſe they are theirs. 
They cannot diſcredit the Plant, 


without diſparaging the Soil out of 
which it came. 


Pride in this, as in many other | | 
things, is often miſtaken for Love. | 


JT As Children make a Man poor in 5 
one Senſe, fo in another they inforce 1 
Care, and that begetteth Riches. 

Love is preſently out of Breath 
when it is to go up Hill, from the 
I Children to the Parents. - 
Is good to have Men in Awe, Far, 
but dangerous to have them afraid : 
of us. 

The Mean is ſo nice, that the hit- 


ting upon it is oftner the Effect of 
Chance than of skill. 


A Degree of Fear ſharpeneth, ches 
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1 Excels of it i ſtupificth, 


It 
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Flattery, 


Miſcellaneous Thoughts 


It is as ſcandalous not to fear at 
ſome times, as it can be to be afraid i 
at others. | 

FOLLY begets Want, and Want 
Flattery ; fo that Flattery, with all 
its Wit, is the Grandchild of Folly. ! 

Were it not for Bunglers in the | 
manner of doing it, hardly any ; 
Man would ever find out he was 

laughed at. 


And yet, generally Senn 4 


Trowel is a more effectual Inſtru- 


ment than a Pencil for Flattery. 


Men generally do ſo love the Taſte 


of Flattery, their Stomach can never 


be overcharged with it. 


There is a Right Reverend Plat. 


tery that hath the Precedence of all 


other Kinds of it. 
TT his Mitred Flattery is of all 


others the moſt exalted. It ever 


groweth in proportion, and keepeth 


There is a noble 
Stroke 


pace with Power. 


and Reflections. 


stroke of it in the Articles ſent to 
Princeſs Mary from Henry VIII. 
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A 


Such is his Majeſty's Gracious and 
Divine Mature — ſhewing Mercy 


a 


« to ſuch as repentantly 9 a _ 


Y; ( 


8 


for the ſame.” 
F O R G E T T I N G 18 oftner an Forgetful- 


JAggravation than an Excuſe. — 


The Memory will ſeldom be un- 


| mannerly but where it is unkind. 
THERE necdeth little Care to %%. 
oli the Underſtanding; if true“ T 


Means were uſed to ſtrengthen it, it 


Iwill poliſh itſelf. 


Good-manners i is ſuch a Part of 
Good-ſenſe that they cannot be di- 
vided; but that which a Fool calleth 
Good- breeding is the moſt unman- 
nerly thing in the World. 

Right Good-manners require ſo 
much Senſe, that there is hardly 
any ſuch thing in the World. 


GOOD- 


172 M. ;ſeellaneous Thoughts ö 
3 GOOD- NATURE is ra- ce 
ther acted than Practied in the th. 
World. Bu 
Good - nature to others is an inſe- 
parable Part of Juſtice. I be 
C. GOOD-WILL, ine Grace, I for 
u floweth where it liſteth. 
Men mean fo very well to them- du 
ſelves, that they forget to mean well Ji 
to any body elſe. Wh 
Heat, GOOQOD- SENSE will allow n | mi 
ſome intermitting Fevers, but then 
the Fit muſt be ſhort. mc 
Else. HE that can be quite indifſs kn 
rent when he ſceth another Man in- do, 
jured, hath a lukewarm Honeſty | 
that a wiſe Man will not Apen I lik 
upon. 12 
He that is not concerned when do 
he ſceth an ill thing done to ano- Ito 
ther, will not be very eager to do a | wh 
good one himſelf. BY 


THERE 


Miſcellaneous Thoughts 


THERE is ſo much Wit ne- Hypocriſy: 
ceſſary to make a skilſul Hypocrite, 


that the Faculty is fallen amongſt 
Bunglers, who make it ridiculous. 


AN Injury may more properly 


be ſaid to be poſtponed, than to be 


N forgiven. 


Imoſt apt to remember, we might 
know what they are moſt apt to 
do. Oo 
It is a general Fault that we diſ- 
I like Men only for the Injuries they 
do to us, and not for thoſe they 


" 
— 


The Memory «i it is never fo ſub- 


I dued, but that it . always Li 
ö in it. 

The Memory o of an Enemy ad- 
I mitteth no decay but Age. 


Could we know what Men are 


do to Mankind. Yet it will be hard 
to give a good Reaſon why a Man 
who hath done a deliberate Injury 
to one, will not do it to another. 


The 
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Integrity. 


to ſpeak of it; 
ſelf for a Mark to be ill uſed. | 

AS far as keeping diſtance is a 
ſign of Reſpect, Mankind hath a 


Juſtice. 


Miſcellaneous Thoughts 


The Memory and the Conſcience 


forgiving Injuries, 


Nature is Second to the Memory, | 4 
and Religion to the Conſcience. 


When the Seconds fight, the | 


latter 1s generally diſarmed. 


A MAN in a corrupted Age mut 
make a Secret of his Integrity, or 
elſe he will be looked upon as a com- 


mon Enemy. 


He muſt engage his Friends not 
for he ſetteth him- 


great deal for Juſtice. 


They make up in Ceremony what 


they want in Good-will to it. 


Where the Generality are Of- 
be 


fenders, Juſtice cometh to 
nn, 


10 


never did, nor never will agree about 
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and Reflections. 
TO Love, and to be in Love with 


175 
To Love, 
and be in 


any thing, are Things as differing, Live dif- 


as good Senſe and Impertinence. 
When we once go beyond bare 


liking, we are in danger of parting 


with Good-Senſe ; and it is not eaſy 


for Good-Senſe to get ſo far as lik- 


WHEN by habit a Man cometh 


to have a bargaining Soul, its Wings 


are cut, ſo that it can never ſoar. 
It bindeth Reaſon an Apprentice 


fer ent, 


T 


to Gain, and inſtead of a Director, : 


maketh it a Drudge. 
THE being kind to a Lyar, i is 


abetting a Treaſon againſt Mankind. 


Lying. 


A Man is to inform the firſt Ma- 


giſtrate, that he may be clap d up. 


Lies are embroidered with Promiſes 


and Excuſes. 


A known Lyar ſhould be our: 


A 


E 1 in a well ordered Govern- 
; ment, 
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Miſcellaneous Thoughts 
A Man that renounceth Truth, 
runneth away from his trial in the 


; Worm 


The uſe of Talking i is RIO loft 


in the World by the habit of Lying. 


A Man that doth not tell all the 


Truth, ought to be hanged for a 
Clipper. 


Half the Truth is s often as arrant 


a Lye, as Can be made. | 


It is the more dexterous, but not ; 


the leſs criminal kind of Lying. 


Names. 


from them. 


tity.” 


Partia- | 


Fools turn Good- genſe upon its | 
Head, they take Names for Things, 


and Things only for Names. 


the Men we like are good for every 


thing, 


9 ——ů— OS 5 8 3 TE: 
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NAMES to Men of Senſe are 
no more than Fig-leaves ; to the ge- 
nerality they are thick Coverings 
that hide the Nature of "Pp 


IT is a general Miſtake to think : 


and Reflections. 


thing, and thoſe we do not, good 
for nothing. 

A MAN who is Maſter of Patience 
Patience, is Maſter of every thing 
| 
He that can tell how to bear in 
the right Place, is Maſter of Oy 
body he dealeth with. 

POSITIVE is the Perfection of Pofnue 
Coxcomb, he is then come to his _ 
full Growth. 

IT ſheweth Mens N: ature, that 2 1 
when they are pampered in any 
kind, they are very apt to play jadiſh 
Tricks. 

One of the Tricks of any Creature 
that is wanton, is to kick what is 
next them. 

_ EVERY thing that doth us good Ne 
is ſo apt to do us hurt too, that it 
is a ſtrong Argument for Men to 
be quiet. 
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N. ;ſcellaneous Thoughts 
If Men would think more, — 
would act leſs. 


The greateſt Part of the Buſineſs 


of the World, is the Effet of not 
thinking. 


1 MOST Me put their Reaſon 


out to Service to their Will. 


The Maſter and the Man are per- 
petually falling outs 


A third Man will hazard a | : 
—_ if he goes about to part 


them. 
Nothing hath an uglier Look to 


us than Reaſon, when it is not of 
our ſide. 


We quarrel ſo often with it, that 


it maketh us afraid to come near 


it. 
A Man that doth not uſe his 
Reaſon, is a tame Beaſt; a Man 
that abuſes it, is a wild one. 
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and Reflections. 179 
I'T is a ſelf.flattering Contra- Lite 
diction, that wiſe Men deſpiſe the 
Opinion of Fools, and yet are proud 
of having their ice 

 SELF-LOVE rightly defined, — 
is far from being a Fault. 

A Man that loveth himſelf right, 
will do every thing elſe right. 

A MAN who doth not think he Shame. 
1s puniſhed when he is blamed, i is too 


much hardened to * ever re- 
formed. 


The Court of Shame hath of late 


1 loſt much of its Juriſdiction. It 


ought by right both to judge in 
the firſt Inſtance, and to exclude 
all Appeals from it. 

Shame is a Diſeaſe of the laſt 
Age, this ſeemeth to be cured of 
. 

SINGULARITY may be good Mages 
Senſe at home, but it muſt not go 
much abroad. ny 
WW 2 
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Slaunder. 


Speakers 
in Publick, 


N. ;ſcellaneous Thoughts 


It is a Commendation to be that 


which a crowd of miſtaken Fools. 


call singular. 


There can hardly be a ovvcve 


thing faid to a Man in this Age, 


than that he is like the reſt of the 


World. 


SLANDER would not ſtick, if 


it had not always ſomething to x4 
hold of. 


A Man who can allow himſelf 
the Liberty to ſlander, hath the 


World too much at his Mercy. 


But the Man that deſpiſeth Slander 


deſerveth it. 
SPEAKERS in Publick ſhould 


take more Pains to hold i in their In- 
vention than to raiſe it. 
Invention is apt to make ſuch 


Sallies, that it cannot ſecure its Re- 


treat. 


He 
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and Neflections. 

He that will not make a Blot, 

will be pretty ſure in his time to 
give a Stroke, 

A patient Hearer is a ſure ale 

Men are angry when others do 


not hear them, yet they have more 
Reaſon to be afraid when they do. 
MISPENDING a Man's time is, Time tbe 


loſs of it. 


2 kind of ſelf -hamicide, it 18 mak. 
ing Life to be of no uſe. 


TRUTH is not only ſtifled by 7;u, 


Ignorance, but concealed out of 


Caution or Intereſt; ſo if it had not 

a Root of Immortality, it muſt have 

been long fince extinguiſhed. | 
THE moſt uſeful Part of Wiſ. 2 


dom is for a Man to give a good 


gueſs, what others think of him. 
It is a dangerous thing to gueſs 


partially, and a melancholy thing ”w 


guels right. 


Nothing 
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N. 2 Thoughts 


Nothing would more contribute 
to make a Man wiſe,” than to have 


ys an Enemy in his view. © 


A wiſe Man may have more Ene. 
mies than a weak one, but he will 
not ſo much feel the weight of 


them. Indeed the being wiſe doth. 
either make Men our Friends, or 
diſcourage them from being our 


Enemies. 


7 outh, 


Wiſdom is only a comparative | 


Quality, it will not bear a fingle 
Denton. = 


A MAN hath t too little Heat, or | 
Wit, or Courage, if he hath not 


ſometimes more than he ſhould. 


Juſt enough of a good thing is | 


always too little. 


Long Life giveth more Marks to 
ſhoot at, and therefore old Men are 


les well thought of, than thoſe who 


have not been fo long upon the Stage. 
Other 


and Reflections. 
Other Mens Memories retain the 


ill, whilſt the good Things done by 


an old Man, eaſily ſlip out of them. 
Old Men have in ſome degree 


their Repriſals upon younger, by mak- 
ing nicer Obſervations upom them, 
by virtue of their Experience. 
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